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Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 
JAMES E. PULSFORD, ABTHOUR PELL, : 
Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 


CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


ASSESSMENT.  _— 


‘THE MARIPOSA > 
Land and Mining Company, 


Exceutive Office, 9 & 11 Nassau Street, 
New Yor, February 24th, 1876. 


THE TRUSTEES of this Company, havelevied an as- 
sessment of One Collar per share, on the Preferred and 
Common Stock, payable at this office on or before 


March 24th. 5 
MORRIS H. SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 
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NEW yORK BAMRERS) © 








BANKERS 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold sirect 
at current market rates, im lar Stebel 
amounts “tO shit afl classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &e., attended to on favorable 
erms®, 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold: on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


__ FISK, 4 TIATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.B. 1855. 


(Corner ot Fined Lane), Turead 
needle Street ; 


34 Old Bond Street: 
59 & ta} Tostenhans 0 Court Road; 
U 


HEAD OFFICE, } 


szance | 


OFFICES. 
{ Hip & 221 Eegware Hod a, lage. 
Sunsoriwpep Caritat__..£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Jon» Jongs, Eaq., Chairman. 
Hewry Viovrs East, Esq. Samvec Josnua, Esq. 
Anpeew Lawrir, sq. * Joaauim De Mancaa Esq. 
Rosert Lioyvp, | WiLtiaM Simpson, Esq. 
Wu. ee Eaq. ”» \Jauus E. Vanner, Esq. 
.M.P. \Geornox Youne, Esq. 


Wu. y Esq. _Hunex Joun ATainson,Esq 


m anager: 
ALraep Geornos Kunnepr. 


Secretary—C. 3 Worrs. 
Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 














AMOSKEAG 


Manutacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. FH. 


‘Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURBINE WHEN, 

Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Tre , City &. n, Mews 
4 STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H. 








Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 


can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutnal advantage. 
Phe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Oredits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 





tran 


Pap-up GariTaL....-., £600,000, .0. 64 y Ae I 
Reserved Fund --.---- £135,000 0 0 $0 Aah Benerr, NEW oa aK. 
pliabie Investment Securities 


encashed when issued by Clients amd every de- 
scription of general Baaking Business 
sacted. 


The Officers and Clerks of the Bev are pledged not to 





NEW yoRK BANKERS. _ 


fe & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 


Payable in any part ot Earopé, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

illa of Exchange and maX¢ tele- 
ansfersof moncy on Kuro; e and 
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California. _ SUveE 40% 
NORTH CHICAGO. 


(LINCOLN PARK) 


7 perCt. Bonds. 


Population 75,000 
Assessed value in 1874_.__ $26,152,227 
Total Bonded debt 900,000 
In view of tne limited amount of these 
bonds remaining unsold,the Commissioners 





OFFICES 
14 & 16 South William Street. 
























SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OFFICE Of THE 


Manhattan 
Gas-Light Comp’y, 


4 IRVING PLAOKE, 
NEW YORK, February 2st, 1626. 


To the Consumers of Gas: 


Notiwe is hereby given, that on and alter tho FIHST 
DAY OF MARCH. vext, the orice of Gay furnisbed by 
ths Company, will be reduced from two dolla:s acd 
| seventy-five cents to two dollars and filty cents por thou 
sand cubic fect. 

(Signed) CRARLES RUUOME, President. 
_Tames s W.. Suitu, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan 
Gias- Light Company, - 


Broadway, corner of 46th Street, 
NEW YORK, Februsry 2) b, 1876 


Fe Our Gas Consumers. 


Notice is hereby given, that on and afiee the FIRST 
OF MARCH, 1876, the price of Gas will be reduced from 
#2.75 to $2.90 per 1,000 cubic teet 
0, ZOLUI KOFFER, , President. 














Hi authorized to advance the price to 

97} and accrued interest. , 

PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO, 
59. Liberty” Street, New York. 





MATURIN BALLOU, 


A FRESH 4 [IALTY. 
The investment of ust or other funds, 
on choice First Mor tgage security, effected. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PARTICULARS, 











MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 


CONTAINING 
A OOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. 8. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
72 PAGES, Sent Fare ro ANY ADDRESS. 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges b 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money investe 
iiformtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 


po 





; disclose the transactions ef any of iit o“stomers, 


= | OF MAROU nest, the price of Gas furnished by this Com- 


“OF FIOK oF v HE 


New. York 


Gas - Light Company, 
157 and 159 Hester Street, 
{| NEWYORK. eorda} y Bitsy, 1870, 


Notice, to Gas Consumers, 


The price.ct Gas supplied by this Company, will be ree 
duced from two dollars and seventy-five veuts totwo dol> 
larg and fifty cents per thous'nd cubic feet, irom and 
otter the figst day o1 March next. 

THOMAS K, 

“Geonow 'W, Doane, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THK 


New ‘York: Mutaal 


Gias- Light Company, 
N. E. Corner UNION SQUARE, 


Fourth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, 

























DEES, Presiilent. 


NEW YORK, February 22nd, 1876. 
Please take notice, that on and arter the FIRST DAY 


pany will be reduced from #2.75 to $2.5" per 1,0 0 cubic 
feet. Cc. K. GARRISON, President. 
Cuanres Piacr, Secretery aud Treasurer. 





__, DIVIDENDS. 


The 1 United Wihitde 
Rolliog Stock Company. 


Office of the United State 8 Re ling Stock Company, 
74 and 76 Wall 8 reer, 


New York, February 28th, 1876 
The Dividend of TWO DOLLARS AND NINETY. 
FOUR CENTS U. 8. Gold Coin per Share, declared at 


the mecting of Shareholders of the 7th inst., is payable 
on and after the ist day of March next. By order, 





72 BROADWAY, New YORE, 






A. HEGEWISOH, Treasurer, 























THE ALBION. 





| 


____EDUGATION. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y.City. | 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site | 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, whieb 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

_ _,Board and tuition, per annum, 
Scholastic duties ure resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada,, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at Vkay MODERATE CHARGKS, The Colleges are ont 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff o! 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by raul. 

President and Founder~The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Hvav Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 


w fielovat College —Purverwan > Rev. H. F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply to the Principals 

* respectively. ‘The next térai CommEencEs 

Szerempes Isr. 


OOLLEGIATE INS 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils.of all ages for businoss or 


00 4 

Tarty-third year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Qireulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 
Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeXing an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 


HOPEWELL Foung Ladies’ 
Hopewell. er Co,, N. 5. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. ag trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Masie, French and Drawing, $250 per 
Address 
MISS E. H. BOGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
For Twenty Boys. For circulars address} 


PORT CHEST 
0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 
SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Clussical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Kr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President. 
anyane fg manag lt 

or Boys and Yo n, 
FLORIDA. Rika, hy N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel 
light, &c., &e., for Twonty Weeks, is this 
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EDUCATION. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER i4th, 
from 9 to 1, and on Septembcr 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapplis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken, Twenty eachers, 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, im- 
terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seijt on apohication, 

PROF, CLIARLIER, Director, 


Y HALL, 








HOME. Tujtion of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. “Address, 


ilton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE.NLY. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875, For 
particulars apply ito the Principal, Mr3. 8, J. LIFE, 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
—— 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruetion ip Enerisa, Freneu and Gen- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

EF Circulars sent on application. 

Ai —< a 
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_ «In enterprize, literary and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
e ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
of American and Europein 
””_ The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1876) 
Ir Is THE 


Best American ne. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it, 
(f GLVERS MORE GOOD aND ATTRACTIVE 
uEAIL FOR THE MWONKY 
THAN A OTHER PERTODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED {N 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 
**It is certainly the best of 
agasines,’’— Hpress, Buffalo, N. X. 

THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 

“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”— Phiia- 
delphia P. ess. : 

Whe would not give $4.60 to Se- 

eure such a Monthiy Visitans for 

the vear 1875! / 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be > 4 vith erty Rarper’s Weekly’ o: 
“Harper's Bazar.Sor Applevon’s Weekly,’ or “Tre 
ait.on” tor Skv ws Do.cans per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


‘NEW VORK, 





tront ; 

















well-known institution. Advantages su- 

rior. Numberlimited. Send for oata- 
nae to T. G. SCHRIVER, A M, 
Opens on September 1ith, 1875 


Archdiocese of al New York. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 


FORDHAM, NEW York. 


The College offers every facility for + 
1 and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on Wxpnes- 

pay, SeptemBeR 8th, 1875. 
Txrus: Board and Tuition, per year, 
$30. 





tl 





ageinst Bank [ssueson the Golt Basis Fallacy, and the 





“It Shines for All.” 


THE 
INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


The leading Independent Reform Weekly 
newspaper in the Union; the svecial advocate of 
Legal Tender Paper Money (The Greenback 8 


hieveal 
ational 
), as 


ntevebangeable Currency Bond as against the High Gold 
terest Bond ’ 
‘The SUN has a ccrps of able correspondents, compris- 
the most eminent Political Economists of the age. 
page devoted entirstv to Aenculture. 
Misceliany of the chcicest selection, adapted to all 
of readers. 
The latest General Nows and Market Reports, 


Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid, 
Sawmple copies and terms to Agents sent free on apy licae 





Foe further particulars a 


ppy to 
¥ W ONOKELY, 8, a President, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mas Louise Cuanptrr Movutox, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, ** L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribate to St. Nicwoxas * 
“Se. Niconss seems to we, if not the best 
ible young folks’ magazine, at least the 

t one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott'’s ‘ LitTLe Women 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uxcte ‘Tom's 
Canis,’ and already one ean see that the ‘ Eicut 
Cousixs* must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trow>ridge’s ‘Youna Svavexor,’ I 
like him so much in Janvary, that I am deter- 
mined to make his farther acqueintance. 

“ But, after all, the ‘Eraur Cousins’ and the 
Youno Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoLas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alixe by her speech aud by 
her silence.” 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. NicHoLas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scrainyea’s Montu- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooksELLEEs and PosTMasTERs. , 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y- 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perf et, and with work so imgenionsly contrived 
as to appear each hair just t+suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same. shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHEIOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 











Honty or Horenound and Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covans, Coin, Irrivenza, Hoarseness, Dirri- 
cULT BR Aliisg, AND ALL AEFECTIONS OF 
tHe THroat, BuonceiaL TuBEs AND 
LvUNGs, LEADING TO CoNSUMPTriON. 


This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound. in chemical 
anion wilb Tan Baim, extracted from the L re 
Paixc pte of the forest tree Avirs Batsamea, 
or Kalm of Gilead. 


Tees all irtitations snd inflammations. aud the 
Tar-Balm cCLEANSES AND HEALS the throat and 
air-passages leading t+ the lungs. Five addi- 
tiona! ingredients keep the organs cool moist 
and iu bealthtul action. Let no prejudice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a famous 
doctor who bas saved thuusands of lives by it 
in his large private practice. 

N. B.—The Tar Balm has no Bap ras'E or 
smell. 

prices, 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 


Great saving to buy large size. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


** Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 








HAIR DYE. 


tid. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable. instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill etfects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No, 16 Bond Strect, N. Y Sold by alldruggists. 





BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen-4 





$5 to $20 o =. anc “es. AU Ciersses 
vf working peuple o th sexes, youn, 
and old, make more money at Cock for us im thelr owen 
localities, during their spare momeuts, o¢ al! ‘he time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
y handsomely for every hour’svetk. Fu!l particu- 
rs, terme, &c.. sent . Seud us your aaaress at once, 
Don’t delay. Now is the time, Dou’t look ter work cr 
business elsewhere, until you hav? learned what we offer. 
G. Sttxsow & Co,, Portiand, Maire. 

















W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oi) 
for the Hair. The best Mair Ou) in use. 

W.A. Batchelor’s SPamlifrice Agen 3 
- “eserving the Teeth & Gui. gsad deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 


rs, 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
a No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them 

















THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


PUBLISHED DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAYS). 
HARRISON & CO...... 


Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramente Streets, ; 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCS : 


seen 


BL EN, cet ncasedcceccanecuess $3.00 
x MonTsS....... Gusands cescee som we. 5.50 
One Year..... dc eedcbiv'es bec vccceweubet 10.00 


Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo & Co., 
at our risk. 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 

yers, Railway, {nsurance and other Compamies, 
IN BUILDINGS 

No. 4 WALL sTREET, 

38, 30, 40, 4%, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73. Ts a& BI, 

BROADWAY, 


Nos. 5, 7, 17, 1, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREET, 
Nus. 17, 19,41. & JS BRUAD STREET, 
Sos. 55 and 57 KXCHANGE PLAUB. | 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MA 




















Address, 
INDIANAPOLIS SUN €CO.. 
Twp1anaPours, Iwp. 


TTHEW 
71 BROADWAY. N.Y: 


«l 


BEWAS«< OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
"4 aD COUNTERFEITS! «# 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


Jue en 


Frepericx Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the bare popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names, 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated wi 
the steel plate label. 


© 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade 
to the Price List of 


¥ ENGLISH & FRENCH : 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 4 
Which will be mailed on application. 


FREDERICK Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


W. E. Gos ter Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. re 


Se 


generally, is called 














The Honey of Horehound sootHes AND scaT- - 




































NEW YORK, SA 











A Morning Scene. 
BY VEOSOR BUSS 


T love the early morning's divine light, 

When the ravines are flooded w th soft flakes 

Of snowy mist, ere the dull day light breaks; 
When the sweet sun doth light the distant woods 
That have been hidden in the mystic night, 

And on the horizon li*e a bright bird broods. 








[.Yrom Blackwood's Magazne.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXIL—( Continued.) 


“T believe the nawab is at the bottom of this him 
self,” said Sparrow to the officer next to him, as he 
pushed along at speed out of the town, at the head of 
the little cavalcade, ‘‘for all his pretences about coer- 
cion. I do believe he means to assert his independence 
again, and to take advantage of tle mutiny to try and 
get back his country again. These native prirces are 
capable of any villany.” 

Lhey got back safely to the residency, but it seemed 
to the members of the baffled party as if, notwithstand 
ing the dangers so many of them had gone through al- 
ready, they had not realized till now the full crisis of 
the situation. So long asthe city was open, there was 
at least the semblence of British power remaining; but 
now Falkland’s authority was limited to his own house 
and grounds, and as ifto mark the current of native 
opinion, several of his numerous servants were pow 
missing. Almost the last message sent to him by the 
murdered minister was to inform him that the three 
regiments of mutinecrs had halted on their way to Delhi, 
and were in communication with the nawab’s brother, 
who was urging them to return, and stamp out the last 
remnant of English government left in this part of the 


couutry; and if they should take this course, instead of 


marching on to join the other mutineers, they might 
be expected by morning, and only a few hours remained 
for final preparation. 

“Is there not still time to escape ?” asked Brigadier 
Polwheedle, lying on a sofa in one of the side rooms, 
as Falkland explained to him the state of things. “ The 
road is yet open tothe eastward; could we not still make 
our way to the hills the ladies and myselt in carriages, 
and the rest on horseback, before the sepoys returt ? 
We shall only be murdered if we stop; what can a band- 
ful of men like us do against three or four thousand ? 
Besides, resistance will only infurate the sepoys against 
us , 

“I do not seo why we should not keep off fifty thou- 
sand, for the matter of that,” replied the other, “ so 
long as food and ammunition hold out. The place is 
perfectly musket-proof; the rebels have got uo guns, and 
they will never dare to come at us across the open. We 
are good for a week at least, and by that time there 
ought to be relief.” 

“ You must go without me, brigadier, if you do go,” 
said Mrs. Polwheedle, who had entered the room 
through the open door while this conversation was go- 
ing on; “ for nothing on earth shall induce me to trust 
myself a single yard out of the place and among these 
treacherous natives, now we are here.”” And Brigadier 
Polwheedle did not pursue his proposition for a retreat. 
But after the commissioner had left the room to give 
some orders he said, “I think, my dear, I had better go 
on the sick list, and let Falkland take the command regu- 
larly.” 

waive up the command!” cried the lady, as she stood 
beside the couch on whichthe was,reclining; ‘ why should 
you be such a fool as to do that? Why, it’s the very 
thing you have always been declaring you wanted to 
bave, a command on service. Why, it you go on the 
sick list, you will be of no more account than that mis- 
sionary fellow, and me not much more neither. No, 
brigadier, don’t you talk of such nonsense, for I won’t 
hear of such a thing.” 

* Well, but, my dear, 
of much use ? 

* And who wants you to be of much use ?” interrupted 
the lady; “ you don’t want to walk about here—and for 
the matter of that, there isn’t any place to walk to, un- 
less it’s into the drawing room. You can give your 
orders just os well lying here as if you bad nothing at 

all the matter with your leg.” 

“ But I don’t feel fit to give any orders; what with the 
heat, and all the excitement and responsibility, my 
head feels quite giddy and confused; and than my eyes, 
too, are so inflamed,’ —and aa he said this the poor old 

entleman again dipped a cloth into the basin of water 
Beside the sofa, and applied it to his forchead. 


you see I can't get about or be 
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he will look after everything. You cangive advice, too, 
you know, if you like; but don’t you give up command- 
ing, whatever you do. Why, the government will make 
ever so much of you when the reinforcements arrive.” 
Meanwhile Falkland was assembling the little garri- 


-|son, for such it might now be styled, outside the build- 


ing. Tothe officers he explained the circumstances of 
the case; that the return of the three sepoy regiments 
was now imminent, and that the place must be defended 
till relief arrived, which might be expected in about a 
week, for which time there was sufficient store of ammu- 
nition and food. Then turning to the small detachment 
of faithful sepoys, he gave tt.¢ same explanation in Hin- 
dustani, and praising them for their fidelity and stanch- 
ness under the great temptation they had undergone, he 
now gave them— under tbe brigadier's authority, he 
said—permission to withdraw before the blockade 
should begin: Any man who liked to go was free to re- 
turn to his home, and should take a certificate of his 
good conduct and promise of promotion, to be produced 
hereafter when the country was resettled. — 

There was silence for a brief space after this bar- 
rangue, while the group of officers behind-Falkland sur- 
veyed anxiously the faces of the little line of sepoys 
confronting him, stolid and unmoved under this har 
rangue. ‘Then the corporal stepped out with his musket 
at the “advance,” and rapping it with his left hand after 
the mode of saluting in those days, said simply, “ We 
will stay heie, sahib,” und then stepped back again to 
his place. 46 

Many of the officers would have liked to: shake hands 
w th the gallant fellows, but anything ke demonstra- 
tion was withheld, trom a feeling that to treat them 
more famiharly than usual. would look -as.it biddin, 
unfairly for their services. Falkland merely said, 
“ Well done, sepoys! I did not expect any other reply,’’ 
—and dismissed the detachment, 

Then he assembled his servants, or rather the rem- 
nant of them, about a dozen, toid them what was com- 
ing, and that those who wanted to go were at liberty to 
take themselves off, and were invited to do so openly. 
Those who elected to stay should receive double wages 
and the families of any who might be killed a pension. 
They, too, all declared their willingness to stand by their 
master; but some of them spoke in a sulky hesitating 
way, as if they did not mean it. : 

Only a short time now remained for final prepara- 
tions. The fortification of the house was now as com- 
plete as it could be made; the last thing to be done was 
to demolish the servants houses, a long range of sheds 
extending along the north-east side of the park. The 
roofs, of wood covered with thateh, were set on fire, and 
the walls partially pulled down; bat the tenacious mud 
bricks resited the efforts of the small working party, 
and the demolition was incomplete. The stables were 
treated in the same way. The horses, a large number 
of which were now collected in the place, were sent away 
to their grooms in charge of the jemadar’s brother, to 
be kept at his home in a village about thirty miles off, 
three only being retained, Falkland’s Irish mare, his 
wife’s Arab, and Yorke’s gallant grey, which were 
brought under the portico and picketed there. “ An- 
other sacritice to appearances,” said Falkland to Yorke, 
logking on at the demolition; “if I had done my duty, 
these stables should have been razed to the ground a 
week ago, They will give the enemy cover, if we 
really are to be hateend? 

“It must be nearly three hundred yards from the 
house, sir,” replied the young man; ‘‘ Pandy won’t do 
much execution at that distance. Sparrow’s house is 
in more dangerous proximity; 1 wish we were going to 
occupy that as an advanced post.” 

- Had-we known that the garrison would be rein- 
foreed in this way by your gallant sepoys, the thing 
might have been done;-but there is not time now to 
store it, and after all we shall not be too many to hold 
the main building propery.” 

That ovening all the party who were not on picket- 
duty assembled for supper in the large dining-room, 
where the table was laid with a semblance of order, the 
grey-bearded old butler standing behind the chair at 
the end of it, dressed in white as usual; and a person in 
igncrance of what kad happened, looking on the scene, 
would have been puzzled to account for what was fan- 





fare was frugal in kind and limited in quantity for the 
supply of food must be husbanded; but champagne-bot- 
tles were on the table, ig aay said that the stock of 
that wine kad better be drunk first; and although the 
garb of the officers was peculiar, most of them being in 
any garments they could borrow, and all wearing swords 
and pistols or revolvers in their belts, the ladies were 
dressed in the ordinary way—Mrs. Falkland in a 
robe of white, which seemed as fresh as if just put on, 
while the folds of her rich brown hair were as neat as 
ever. Nor was conversation wanting. The certainty 
of coming dangers was felt to be a relief from the sus- 
pense of the last few days. To those who had been 
fugitives, their present position, after the perils they 





“Never mind, old man,” said his wife kindly, stoop 
ing down and patting him on the shoulder; “you will 


had escaped, seemed {comparatively one of security. 
They were rested, and their appetite appeased, and the 


be better in a day or two, I daresay. You just Ve] spirit of youth asserted itself. ‘To all the sense of num- 
.|quietly here and agree to what Falkland proposes, and | bers and the firmness of purposes imparted by Falkland’s 


tastic about it, The room was dimly lighted, and the, 
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bearing gave courage, and good-natured jests at the 
situation freely circulated. The party were in fast 
quite merry. 
Yorke sat next to Olivia. The latter had been about 
to take her usual place at the head of tho table when 
stopped by Mrs. Polwbeedle.. “1 suppose we mus’ 
consider this a garrison mess, now, my dear. I brought 
a lot of things with me in the carriage when we came — 
your butler has got the most of them; and so, I believe, 
did Buxey. We must all contribute what we can, with- 
out ceremoney; I am sure I for one could not think of 
letting the commissioner provide everything. Tho 
brigadier ought to be at the head of the table of course, 
if he could come, but perhaps in his absence it would 
be better if | took his placeo—don’t you think so?” and 
so saying, the lady sat down in the chair, and Mrs, 
Falkland, with a gentle smile, moved asideand took a 
place at the side, next to. Yorke as it happened, who 
hastened to place a chair for her, fecling for the time as 
ifeven the mutiny were cheaply undergone, since it 
procured him such favor, During the last two days 
they had scarcely exchanged a word, bit Olivia had 
greeted him with such kindy smiles, whenever his 
duties had brought bim into her presence as the young- 
ster felt to he more than a recompense for anything he 
had done. He hoped nothing, and expected nothing; 
but to be received by heron the footing of atrusted = 
friend, as he felt himself now to be, seemed sufficient _ 
happiness for such a one as him. — 
“You are eating nothing, Mrs. Falkland,” he said. 
“ You ought to take something; this may be our jast 
quiet meal before—before business begins.” 
“No, thank you. Eating scems impossible just now;” 
and then correoting herself, as she noticed that’ ber 
neighbors were busily disproving the assertion, she 
added, “ but then FE have not carned any supper. I feol 
terribly useless here—simply an additional source of 
anxiety to all of you.” « 

** Don’t say that, pray,” said the young man, eagerly,» 
‘The fecling that we have to defend you will give the 
best stimulus to the defence. But I wish you were a 
thousand miles off,” he added, “for all that. What a 
pity Colonel Falkland did not insist oa your going away 
while there was a chance! However, it is too late for 
regret now.” 
“Ts that a kind wish, to wish that I should be from 
my husbund, and ,leave him to go through this peril, 
alone? It is selfish to wish to be here, L know, for we 
add io your troubles apd anxicties, aud of course you 
would rather that we were out of the way.” 

“ Don’t «iy that!” cried the young man with fervor; 
“and yet I don’t mean it, Of course we should likg, 
you to be saved from this peril and discomfort, and all 
that; but I feel us if T, could fight with teafold vigor 
when I know that I am trying to defend you from 
harm.” 

“Thank you,” she said, simply; “ T think I must try 
and find wy basband, aod get him to haye something to 
eat: he allows himself neither. rest nor food;” and so 
saying, Olivia rose, while Yorke felt ashawed of bimself 
for having talked likea braggart, It would be time 
enough to speak about what he could do when he had 
the opportunity of actually showing himself » soldier, 
Aud for a few moments the young man sat oblivioas of 
the scene, almost of the fact that his late comp-nion was 
no longer a maiden, repeating, as he had been wont 
to do, each'word of bis ‘scanty conversation with her 
when recailed to the reality of life by tho voice of Mrs. 
Polwheedle saying to her next neighbor, “Just usk 
young Yorke to pass that stew that is before him,” 
That lady apparently considered thata state of siege 
did away with the need for using prefixes to surnames. 

(To be continued.) 
Pe a a SY Grace 

Tue Lonvon “ Veterinary Journal” advocates a sim- 
ple and inexpensive appliance to prevent horses from falliug in 
winter. It consists simply of one or more steel studs, let into 
the horse's shoe,, One in front is sufficient, but for heavy work 


two more at the sides are reccommended. The stad is a square 
bit of steel nearly on inch long, pointed at one end and taper- 
ing aligitly from about the middle of the other that enters the 
shoe. No tiling or finish is necessary, and any blacksmith can 
make a large number in a very short time out of an old rasp or 
tile.’ I'be stud mast fit tightly. care being taken that it does 
not “wobble,” and that it does not pass quite through the shoe. 
The tole is made with an ordinaty square patch. ‘Ibis simple 
system has proved very efficient alter an extensive trial, and 
saved horses great pain, suffering, and often futal injury. 
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Delays 
’ ae 

Bhun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take their time, while time is lent theag 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly thy fault, lest thou repent thee> 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labor comes to naught, 


Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 
Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasuro; 
Beek not time when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure; 
After wits are dearly bought, 
{ Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. ] 


Time wears all his locks before, 
Take thou hold upon his forehead; 
» When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked; 
Works adjourned have many stays, 
Long demurs breed new delays, 


| 


“A 


Second Thoughts are Best. 


“Look, Walter; that young girl's face 
would make an artist’s fortune! 

“By all that’s wonderful, if it isn’t my 
cousin May!’ said Walter, reining in his 
horse so suddenly as to throw him upon 
his haunches. 

“Well, you gipsy, what are you doing 
fifty miles from home this morning? 
Some mischief, I'l] warrant.” 

“Visiting,” May answered saucily and 
concisely, from her station by the lawn 
gate 


“Visiting whom; some ancient maiden 
like yourself ?” 

May was sixteen, and could afford to 
be rallied upo niwrage. So her bloom- 
ing cheeks dimpled with a smile as‘she 
answered: 

“Not so bad as that, Walter. I’m help- 
ing Susie Arnold nurse her uncle—a 
crusty old bachelor—who can sympa- 
thize with your sufferings from the 
gout.” 

Walter laughed. “It still takes some 
trouble to get the start of you, little 
coz, Susie Arnold here? I'll just run in 
and see if she has a place in her memory 
foran old friend. Jump on, May, and 
take a ride. My friend here will be most 
happy to  eseort you. By the by, I 
must introduce you. Phillip, this is my 
cousin May—Mr. Orne, Miss Alleyn. 
Steady Gyp; there May, let me assist 
you to mount.” ‘ 

“Thank you, Walter, 1 am sorry to 
disappoint you, but I must decline 
to make my debut without a side- 
saddle.” 

“Gyp is gentle as a lamb; not the 
least danger in the world. Fie, May, I 
thought you were as brave as you are 
saucy.” 

By this time the spice of daring in the 
girl’s nature was aroused, so she suffered 
Walter to assist her to a seat upon Gyp's 
back, saying: 

“Well, I see you wish me to appear 
ridiculous, sol will gratify you.” 

She adjusted her dress and assumed 
an erect, graceful position. which did 
not tell of an inexperienced equestrian, 
and taking the reins in her-hand, she 
turned her arch face toward her cousin’s 
friend: 

“Mr. Orne, I challenge you to a trial 
of speed—that distant oak to be the 
goal.” 

She touched Gyp lightly with the 
whip and started off, her curls flying in 
the wind. Philip Orne followed close- 
ly, but she kept the advantage gained 
by her sudden start, and reached the 
tree first. 

Philip Orne’s exterior was that of a 
hero of romance, but as yet himself and 
sentiment were strangers, and he was 
cold and haughty. 

This was the gentleman whose claims 
to consideration Miss May Alleyn decided 
to ignore. 

She read the pride upon his curved 
lips, and mischievovsly resolved to pun- 
ish him for it. 

May was an enigma to him—a new 
specimen of the human family. So pret- 
ty and lady-like in her looks—so wild and 
untamed, in her actions, 

He looked at her much as he would at 
@ velvety-furred kitten—pleased with her 





Dedury, bui woudering whattreak would 
next amuse him. 

“Ithink Walter has by this time made 
his call, and will be looking for Gyp’s ap- 
pearance. “I'would be good enough for 
him ifwe didn’t come. Tried to break 
my neck, don’t you think so, Mr.— 
Mr.—” 

“Orne, at you service.” 

“Ah, yes, Orne—a peculiar name, is it 
not?” 

If Philip had a weakness, it was pride 
in his family - name, ‘and his tone was very 
cold as he said: 

“I believe it is peculiar to our family. 
There is but one head to the Ornes.” 

“Adam, probably?” the fringed lips 
drooped demurely as Philip’s blue eyes 
flashed cut of their coldness, and touch- 
ing her horse lightly with her whip she 
cantered off with a gay— 

“Good-by. Tell Walter I'll be back 
before night,” and was away before 
Philip had time to recover his good 
humor. 

“I wonder is this afair specimen of 
young ladies,” was Philip’s thought as he 
rode slowly back to where he had left 
Walter, wondering how he would relish 
his cousin’s jest—when there, by the 
gate,was the runaway girl, dismounting 
from her horse, and looking as dignified 
as though she had not mystified him to 
the best of her ability. 


“Miss Alleyn, are you amagician? How 
inthe name of wonder did you reach this 
spot” 

“When Mr. Orne turns priest, I’ll may- 
be choose him for my confessor. Until 
that time ‘guess’ must be his oracle.” 

May was secretly delighted at the suc- 
cess of her ruse which Cotsisted of » 
cross-cut home thatsaved some distance, 
and taken at full speed had brought her 
there considerably in advance of her 
companion. 

Just then Walter made his appearances 
andafter a few parting words the two 
friends turned their faces homeward, and 
were soon out of sight. 

Philip Orne and Walter Alleyn were 
together in the latter's room. Philip 
was reading, and Walter was sending a 
cloud of smoke from a fragrant Ha- 
vanaas he glanced through his letters. 

“Well, I declare! Can I believe my 
eyes? That little humming bird to be 
caged at last |” 

Philip looked up inquiringly, and Wal- 
ter tossed alittle perfumed note toward 
him, saying: 

“Read that, and see what you think 

He took the note and read: 

“Dear Coz: Come and visit us om A 
asthe 10th of this month, and, if possi 
ble ,bring your friend, Mr. Orne wih yor — 
Awedding is to come off on the 12th, 
and I want Led to officiate as groomsmen. 
I have two —— young 
selected ye oben our vis-a-vis. Do 
not be frightened an stay away, think- 
‘ing that I may inflict myself upon one of 
you, as T Nate & more poceky as oan part to 
act. I am in a hurry, so cannot 
stop to explain Bam but will do 8° 
when we meet. Good-by. May. 

“Will you go, Orne? I think it would 

be a pleasant change from this dusty 
old city. Say yes, and I'll write May to 
that effect to-night.” 
* Philip consulted his calendar, and find- 
ing that he had no pressing business set 
down for that time, made up his mind to 
accept the invitation. 

The appointed day arrived, and with it 
the two gentlemen, who were duly in- 
troduced to the young ladies who were 
to be bridesmaids. As May had said, they 
were pretty [and attractive, and the five 
formed a pleasant party. 

“But, May, you have not told us who 
isto be the happy man. Where is he, 
and why don’t you introduce him?” said 
Walter, after a time. 

The three girls smiled amusedly at 
each other, and May answered: 

“I can’t very well introduce him until 
he arrives in town,and I shall not de- 
scribe him, as I wish him to make a won- 
derful impression, and a description would 
spoil all,” 

Philip Orne made himself verv agreea- 





ble. May modified her tendency to imis- 
chief, for was she not the hostess, and in 
duty boundto make every one ba happy 
as possible ? 

She was more dangerous to Philips 
peace of mind in this mood than when in 
such wild exuberance of spirits-—as a 
sweet strain of some familiar song is 
more effective when we know that the 
tenderly modulated voice has capacities of 
power and passion held in abeyance. 

And undercurrent of sadness formed a 
minor cadence to the harmony of his 
visit, as he saw more of May, andthought 
that the morrow would see her trans- 
planted from her girlhood’shome to that 
of another. 

On the evening of the wedding, the 
four young people were awaiting the 
entrance of the two so soon to be united 
for life. 

A sudden silence fell upon them as the 
gentleman came into the room support- 


ing upon his arm the lovely girl, whose 


floating vail, fastened in its place by 
orange-blossoms, concealed her blushes. 

It was not May. This lady was tall and 
stately—May was petite and slight. The 
momentary pause of astonishment that 
followed was broken by the entrance of 
May, who introduccd them as “My friend, 
the Rev. Duncan Ware, and my school- 
mate, Miss Alice Holmes.” 

The gentlemen were too well-bred to 


express their surprise, and the girls 
thoroughly enjoyed their mystification. 
After the ceremony was over, and 


‘congratulations had been offered to the 


newly-married couple, Walter seized the 
first opportunity to question May as to 
her motive in misleading them. 

“Why, what do you mean 


May’s voice and manner expressed 
great surprise, but Walter detected 
lurking dimples at the corners of her 
mouth. 

“You know whatI mean very well, you 
little deceiver. You are as bad as ever. 
I thought you had at last made up your 
mind to behave yourself.” 

“Will you please explain yourself, 
Walter? What is it that I have done, 
that you lecture me in this way ?” 

The brown eyes looked very clear and 
innocent, and Walter burst out with— 

“Didn’t you write me that you had a 
more important part to perform ?” 

“Sothat is the trouble! You dear old 
goose,soI have! Am I not the hostess ?” 

She made him a deep courtesy and 
walked over to where Mr. Orne was 


“Ihave been wishing to see you, Miss 
Alleyn, to apologize for my extraordinary 
mistake, in considering you the bride 
elect. Your friends must feel very hap- 
py that you are not to be monopolized 
jast yet. But how did we make such a 
mistake ?” 

“Perhaps Cousin Walter has an idea 
that a bride plays a more important part 
thanthe lady who entertains the guests,” 
said May, innocently. 


Philip looked at her keenly. As their 
eyes met May struggled for a moment to 
retain her gravity, then'the pent up mis- 
chief laughed out of her great, brown 
eyes, and in the curve of her red lips, ? 

“I understand Miss Alleyn; we have 
pat a wrong construction upon your 
note, and, of course, you feel so badly 
about it we ought to beg your pardon 
upon our bended knees. Bat, jesting 
aside, may I tell you how very gladI am 
thatthe evening still finds you Miss 
Alleyn ?” 

His voice was low, but very earnest, 
and his eyes blue and clear as the sky in 
June, were very thrilling as they sought 
ananswer in those which drooped before 
them in sudden shyness. 

May hastened to turn the subject. 

“I must tell you who our bridal couple 
are. ‘The lady was a favorite school- 
friend of mine, and is an orphan who has 
no home but that which a boarding- 
house provides. The gentleman is s 
missionary, and as my father is very 
much interested in the particular locality 
to which he is going. he proposed te give 








them a wedding party when he heard of 
their engagement.” 

The wedding guests were invited to re- 
main for ‘a week or two at the Alleyn 
Mansion ; and drives and walks about the 
picturesque neighborhood filled the time 
very pleasantly. 

As Philip saw more of May he became 
completely charmed , with the little mai- 
den. 

May’s feelings were enigmatical to her- 
self. The beau ideal pictured by her 
girlish fancy, had borne a very different 
exterior to that of Philip Orne. 

She could not help liking him, and she 
was secretly vexed with herself for it. 
He was so fair—so effeminate-looking— 
he must be deficient in manly strength 
and courage. She would not think of 
him—a man of that stamp should not 
win her heart. 

Her studied indifference probably add- 
ed to her charms in Philip’s eyes. -He 
had a fancy for overcoming obstacles. 
In his legal capacity he would often un- 
dertake cases for their very difficulty, 
and he was never so triumphant as when 
he could makg a jury agree upon points 
which only an acute lawyer could make 
clear. { 

One morning the rest of the party had 
gone to visit some mineral springs at a 
distance. May had a slight headache, 
and excused herself from joining the ex- 
cursionists, and Philip staid at home to 
write some letters. _ 

After a while the fresh morning air 
wooed them forth for a ramble, and, 
meeting on their return, they walked 
along together. 

A pretty child was running along the 
sidewalk, under the charge of a nurse. 

Thilip and May were both fond of 
children, and they watched the little 
thing with great interest, admiring the 
effect of her long golden hair as it floated 
down over her white dress. 

Suddenly they heard a cry which made 
the blood run cold in their veins. 

“Mad dog! mad dog!” and on, on, om 
directly toward the little prattler came, 
with long, loping strides, that most fear- 
ful of dangers--a huge dog, whose 
bloodshot eyes and foam flecked mouth, 
out of which lolled the red tongue, 
showed the truth of the alarm. 

May’s feet seemed frozen to the ground 
—a horrible helplessness held her there. 
The panic-stricken nurse left the child 
and ran inside a garden gate, and closed 
it after her. 

The unconscious little one laughed and 
put out her chubby hands, evidently 
thinking that the rabid animal would 
play with her, as did her pet dog at 
home. 

Philip Orne retained his self, posses- 
sion, and just at the critical moment, 
when ll seemed lost, he caught the 
creature by the nape of the neck, and 
held him in a powerful grasp. In vain 
did the maddened animal snap at his 
captor, and writhe and struggle to es- 
cape. The white fingers which May had 
secretly stigmatized as weak and effemi- 
nate, seemed made of iron, 

Afew moments of this horrible uncer- 
tainty— then the brute’s eyes glazed, and 
he went into a fit. The danger was no 
longer immediate, and Philip relaxed his 
hold. 

By this time a policeman had arrived 
on the spot, and with his pistol he soon 
ended the poor creature's sufferings. 

May felt deeply humiliated at her in- 
efficiency in the hour of danger. For all 
that she had done with her fancied firm- 
ness of nerve, that dimpled little form 
might now have been mangled and torn 
by those huge fangs in which lurked a 
poison as deadly, and more to be dreaded 
than that of the rattlesnake. 

She caught the child in her arms, and 
almost smothered her with kisses; then 
she turned to Philip. 

“Mr. Orne, 1 owe you a debt which 
nothing can repay. If this little darling 
had been bitten, I should have felt all 
through my life that it was owing to my 
lack of presence of mind in“not snatch. 
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ing her from the threatened danger.” 


Her overstrung nerves relieved them- 
selves in a burst of tears. 

“Don’t speak of it—it is best forgotten 
Will you take myarm? You are looking 
very white.” 

May accepted the proffered arm, and 
they walked on in silence. 

Philip did not underrate the danger he 
had escaped. He well knew what a false 
aim in seizing the rabid animal, or the 
slightest relaxation of his iron muscles, 
would have exposed him to sufferings 
compared to which the tortures of the 
Inquisition were but as shadows. He 
felt as a man does who has met Death 
face to face. 


May was of a frank, open nature, and 
she felt that she had done this quiet man 
injustice. She had undervalued him, 
and she must make confession, or never 
again feel at ease in his society. 

“Mr. Orne,” said she, hesitatingly, 
“will you forgive me? I did not give 
you treditfor such courage. I thought—" 

“Say no more, Miss May,” Philip an- 
swered, as he gazed into her brown, tear- 
clouded eyes. 
mortal man to resist so fair a pleader, 
whatever might be her offence. May I 
not areverse our present positions, ard 
become the entreating party myself ?’ 

There was a meaning in his quiet tones 
which thrilled to May’s heart and made it 
throb tumultuously. 

Philip saw her agitation and took her 
little hand in his warm, firm clasp. 

“Miss Alleyn—May—will you prove 
your contrition by giving me the sole 
right of this soft little trembler?”’ 

As May listened she knew that Philip 
Orne would henceforth be to her life as is 
the sun to the flower, but a strange tim- 
idity sealed the lips usually so ready 
with their gay retort. 

Blushing and confused, she strove to 
withdraw her hand. Her lover's ardent 
glances studied the sweet face, with its 
downcast eyes, : 

“If you do not answer, I shall think 
silence means consent,” 

One swift glance at his face. 

“Please, Mr. Orne, my fingers are not 
made of iron.” 

He dropped her hand with a pained 
look. 

“1 beg your pardon——” 

The rest of his sentence was unuttered, 
as May was flying up the lawn like a wild 
thing. 

This evasion of a direct answer was & 
new phase in May’s character, but Philip 
read its meaning correctly. A denial of 
his suit would have been prompt and de- 
cisive. Her girlish timidity caused Hope 
to fold her snowy wings and make her 
dwelling within his heart. 

He did not succeed in seeing May alone 
until the morning of his departure; but 
the previous evening he gave her a bou- 
quet of English violets with a note hid- 
den in its fragrant depths, requesting 
her to wear his offering as a breast-knot 
if she could respond to his love. 

When she appeared at breakfast, the 
sweet, shy face was suffused with blushes 
as Philip’s eyes rested upon it, for be- 
neath it, breathing forth their precious 
meaning, reposed his gift. 

When Philip returned to his city Lome 
he bore with him the hope that, with 
the coming of the daisies, he might 
claim his “May-flower,”’ as he loves to 
call her. 

It seems fitting to him that the earth 
should be dressed ina garniture of bloom 
upon her wedding day, who is to him the 
fairest blossom of them all. 


i 


—_ 





' The exploit of Phineas Fogyz, in making 
the tour of the world in 80 days, is soon 
to be beaten by the regular lines. With 
new lines of steamers, soon to be put on 
their stations, the calculation is that the 
trip from Liverpool to New York will 
oceupy 8 days, New York to San Francis- 
co6 days,San Franeisco to Hong Kong 
24 days, and thence to Lerdon 36 days, 
making in all 74 days. 


“It would not be in 





Camille. 


A row of lamps that flame and flare 

A strangely troubled world behind, 

With passion, like a cesert wind, 

To breathe its flerce enchantment there, 
A regal beauty, strangely fair, 

(A palid face, behind whose smile 

A touch of pathos bides the while) 
With white camelias in her hair. 

The music of a woman’s voice 

Whose laughter ended in a moan, 

Like sweet bells jangled in a tone— 
No sound to make the heart rejoice. 
The dawning of a brighter morn, 

A rifting in the clouds above, 

For her who gave back love for love, 
Yet dared to battle scorn with scorn. 
The resting of a wind-tossed hark, 

A sweet dream in a gloomy night, 

The memory of whose vanished hght 
But makes the shatiows doubly dark. 


The glaring world of sin once more, 
The hollow mirth, the scornful smiles, 
The pitch that touches and defiles, 
And then the sacrifice is o'er. 


Mirth, music, song—all, all have fled 
The dawning of eternal peace; 
A weary heart hath found surcease; 
A lover mourneth o’er his dead, 


WHO MELINDA MARRIED. 


“So you’re back again with your old em- 
ployers, and at a first-class salary. I’m 
very glad, I assure you, and so will my hus- 
band be when I tell him. Sorry you can't 
stay to tea with us on account of the chil- 
dren. How old is your eldest, Tommy ?” 

“Let me see.’ The individual addréssed 
balanced his hat between his knees on both 
little fingers, and carefully studied its in- 
terior, as though the information he sought 
lurked somewhere under the lining. A 
great, blonde-bearded man, but he always 
wasand always would be Tommy. Never 
being able to rid himself of a certain awk- 
ward bashfulness, nor ever having lost the 
big, innocent eyes, honest mouth and ruddy 
complexion that made him look like an 
overgrown schoolboy. “Amanda’s eleven 
this June. Lucy was nine in February. 
Melinda seven,and Vinnie—that’s the baby 
my wife left, you know—will be three to- 
morrow.” 

“All girls ?” 

“Yes ma’am, all girls.” 

“Yow long since you left the city?” 

Let me see,” and Tommy again consult- 
ed his hat. “I left the spring I was twen- 
ty-one, didn’t I? Well, I’ve been away 
thirteen years. I married Amanda White 
just six months after I left.” 

“She made a good wife, didn’t she ?” 

“The very best; but, then, it wasn’t as 
though I’d married Melinda.” 

“No. Isuppose not; and yet, Tommy, I 
tell you, as I’ve always told you, Melinda’s 
not altogether worthy of you. Not that she 
isn’t good-principled, warm-hearted, and 
all that, but her views of life are false.” 

“Then you think there’s no chance for 
me. Is anybody else in the way ?” 

“Nobody, and never has been, excepting 
the girl her self. To my certain knowledge, 
she's had but one offer beside yours. That 
was from old Mr. Hulks, the great shipper. 
I thought Melinda would tear his eyes out. 
So, you see, she won’t marry merely for 
money.” 

“Still, youthink there’s no chance for me? 
I daren’t ask her, you know; she said the 
last time—when I came on after Amanda 
died, you remember—that if ever I did it 
again, she’d never speak to me.” 


“Saying that she meant it, best not to 





.venture. Let matters take their course. 


See her as often as possible, but keep e 
certain distance. Maybe things will work 
around somehow. She’s got in with a new 
set Plately—clever people—but they have a 
fancy they’ve discovered anew way to put 
the world to rights, and ars just the ones 
todo it. It’s all well enough, I suppose. 
Amuses them and don’t hurt anybody, but 
I’m out of patience, for all. See here, 
Tommy, I’ve an idea. She visits the Park 
the day the society meets—that’s to-mor- 
row—-to commune with nature, she says. I 
know her favorite spot; she’s always alone; 
you go there, take the children, and get 
somewhere near her.” 


“Take the children! I'd frighten her 


miles and miles away.” 

“No, you wouldn't. The more I reflect 
on this plan, the better [ like it. Ask 
for a half-holiday, gather up your girls, and 
go.” 

The day was all that could be, desired. 
A May-blue sky, with a drift of ciouds like 
departing snow across it; warm, penetrat- 
ing sunbeams; soft airs, alive with chil- 
dren’s voices und bird-warblings. Yet could 
not my heroine find nerself in harmony 
with the scene. She succeeded in securing 
her favorite seat in the Park,a niche on 
the hillside, with an interlacing of boughs, 
and fglimpses of rock and river. It con- 
tained only two settees, 


Melinda met Tommy Whittlesy just as 
he was leaving the afternoon previous. 
Somehow those big, blus, reproachful eyes 
met hers whichever way she looked. More 
especially did they haunt the page she 
tried in vain to read, and moved in her 
pencil’s wake when she turned to. writing 
for relief. Not that she cared for their 
owner. Oh, never a particle. Any time 
since her fifteenth birthday, she had but to 
say, “I love you,” to make Tommy the hap- 
piest of men. Yet she never did say it— 
never intended saying it. True, life wus 
unsatisfactory. One dream after another 
faded; still there was a hope of her be- 
coming something, being somebody; tied 
to Tommy, that was gone. As Mrs, Whit- 
tlesy, her days would he bounded on the 
east by breakfast, south by dinner, north 
by supper, and west by a basket of undarn- 
ed stockings. : 

Was there ever—no, there never was— 
such impudence? Tommy Whittlesy and 
one, two, three, four feminine Whittleys, 
walking in upon her seclusion quite as a 
matter of course. Yet,no, not altogether 
so. Tommy swaved awkwardly from side 
to side an instant, then, with a lift of the 
hat and a scrape meant for a bow, turned 
as red as the Giant of Battles, and drop- 
ped upon the other bench, also upon her 
shawl. 

“This is Miss Denver, children,’ and 
Tommy almost stammered in his embar- 
rassment. “Come and speak jto the 
lady.” 

To rise and leave would be an acknowl- 
edgement of weakness; so, outwardly cool: 
yet inwardly burning, Melinda kept her 
seat, turning her attention to the children. 
A pink-dressed brood, each one a trifle 
overgrown, like their father, staring at 
her with his eyes, and making not the 
slightest pretence of manners. 

“Who fastened your clothes?’ she 
asked, seeing that Amanda’s and Lucy’s 
buttons began too soon and ended too 
late. 

“The woman we board with.” 

“You’re big enough to fasten them 
for each other. Come here, both of you.” 

After having straightened their backs, 
as Lucy afterward expressed it, she dis- 
missed Amanda with, “Now look after 
your little sister, and turn your toes out. 
What's that* on your dress?” to the third 
girl, who singularly enough, reminded her 
of her own child-self. 

“T don’t know.” 

“It’s a shame to have that pretty suit 
spoiled. 1 wonder if ammonia won't take 
it out ? What’s your name?” 

“Melinda Denver Whittlesy.” 

Melinda senior actually flushed. “My 
name’s Melinda Denver; did you know it? 
Keep your fingers out of your mouth!” and 
the sharpness of the tones betrayed unusu- 
al emotion of some sort. 

Very shortly the oldest girls strayed 
away. Melinda said at once she must go, 
but taking Vinnie, who had got something 
in her shoe, delayed her. There proved to 
be nothing in that tiny pink boot. A hole 
in her stocking, through which peeped a 
toe as pink, caused the difficulty. Miss 
Denver rubbed the little foot, and was so 
long getting on the pink boot that the 
blonde, baby-head nodded against her 
breast, and at length found itself cradled 
there. 

While Melinda sat there with Tommy’s 
youngest in her arms, and the man himself 
opposite, there came upon her a feeling 








that just such a scene was enacted once 








before. It was like the turning back of a 
leaf and finding the same passage, word 
for word, upon it. She was almost tempt 
ed to speak to her companion, and ask him 
about it, when all of a sudden there was a 
flutter of pink dresses, and Amanda 
and Lucy {appeared before them, breath- 
less. 
“Is Melinda here ?”’ 
She was not, that was quite certain. 
Tommy took himself off, listening to their 
hurried explanations as he went,’ and the 
only woman in the world he ever loved was 
left alone with his baby. 
“The trio returned without the missing 
one. Thought there wis a chance of find- 
ing her there. Their united voices arous- 
ing Vinnie, Melinda, gave her into Tom- 
my’s arms. 
“I'll go and see what I can do,” she 
said, with the mien of a conqueror. “Chil- 
dren, you come right along with nee. 
You’re to tell me just where you went, and 
when you missed her. Tommy, you stay 
about here, there’s a probability of her 
finding her way back.” 
Having issued her orders—short, sharp 
decisive—Melinda hurried away; to be 
met by Tommy half an hour later, com- 
pletely crest-fallen. Her search had fail- 
ed. Tommy looked ready to drop; the 
girls sobbed bitterly, declaring “M’lin” 
was drowned in the river; while Melinda 
scanned the horizon for a guard whom she 
had not already consulted. 
Snddenly a voice: “Madam, there’s a 
little lost girl at the mansion, dressed like 
these ; is she yours ?” 
“Yes, thank you, sir,” replied Miss Den- 
ver, promptly, and headed the party that 
went toward the place indicated as fast as 
feet could carry them. 
“We all go the same way,” said , Melinda, 
holding fast her namesake’s hand, “and 
may as well start home at once.” 
“One word, Melinda. When the gen- 
tleman asked was this your little girl, you 
said yes; is she ?” 
“Of course,” réplied Miss Denver, her 
cheeks in a blaze. “These children need 
somebody to take care of them, and I’m the 
one to do it,’’ 
“Melinda Denver — excuse me, Mrs. 
Whittlesy, I should say—I’m surprised , 
completely so!” and the light of the new 
society shook her head sadly. “You told 
me again and again you never meant to 
marry that man.” 
“I haven’t marfied him, 
the children ; that’s all.” 
Still, Tommy looks es radiant as if it 
were himself. 
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STRANGE STORY OF FORGOTTEN 
WEALTH. 


A remarkable instance of lapse of mem- 
ory was related at Dartmouth (Eng.) a 
short time ago, . A bed-ridden old woman 
who had long been in receipt of out-door 
relief, had lived in an extremely indigent _ 
and miserable condition, paying only 6d, 
a week for the attendance of a woman to 
wait on her. This woman had the curi- 
osity to unlock and search a box in the 
old woman’s room, and there found a bag 
containing a hundred sovereigns. A gen- 
tleman who had befriended the invalid was 
called in, and she declared her utter for- 
getfulness that any money was in her 
room. The relieving officer, however, has 
laid claim to the hoard of gold with a view 
to the repayment to the guardians of the 
sum expended on the old woman’s main 
tenance. She formerly kept {a cider- 
shop. 





A police court in Paris has fined a phy- 
sician 500 francs and costs for disclosing 
a professional secret, viz., for publishing 
acase of his treatment of a female pa- 
tient for phthisis in such a manner as to 
clearly indicate her identity. 


An Towa postmaster spent a week in & 
vain effort to balance his accounts, and 
then his wife, discovering what he was 
about, informed him that she had been 
in the habit of drawing her “pinmoney’ 
from the office funds, 
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& Charming Woman, 


A charming woman, I’ve heard it said 
By other women as light as she; 
But all in vain I puzzle my head 
To find wherein the charm may be. 
* Her face, indeed, is pretty enough, 
And her form is quite as gowd as the best, 
Where nature has given the bony stuff, 
And a clever milliner all the rest. 


Intelligent ? Yes—in a certain way, 
With the feminine gift of ready speech, 
And knows very well wht not to say 
Whenever tie theme transcends her reach, 
But wirn to the topic on things to wear 
From an opera cloak to a robe de nuit— 
Hats, basques, or t ets—'twill make you 
stare 
To see how fluent the lady can be. 


Ber laugh is hardly a thing to please; 
For an honest laugh must always start 
From a gleesome mood, like a sudden breeze, 
And here is a purely matter of art—~ 
A musctilar motion made to show 
What nature d d to lie b th 
The finer mouth; but what can she do, 
If that is ruined to show the teeth ? 


. To her seat in church—a good half mile 
When the day is fine she is sure to go, 
Arrayed, of course, in the latest style 
La mode de Paris has got to show, 
And she put her hands on the velvet pew 
(Can hands so winte have a taint of sin ?) 
And thinks—how her prayer-book’s tint of 
blue 
Must harmonize with her mitky skin 


And what shall we say of one who walks 
In felds of flowers to choose the weeds ? 
Reads authors of whom she never talks, 
And talks of authors she never reads ? 
She’s a charming woman, I’ve heard it said 
By other women as light as she; 
But all in vain I puzzle my head 
To find wherein the charm may be, 














| “WHO SHALL MARRY HER ?” 


& strong bond of friendship had from 
their earliest childhood existed between 
Verneuil du Pres and Henry de Savigny. 
At college the same studies and pursuits 
were followed by both. In the same army 
they held eachthe grade of lieutenant, and 
served in the same regiment where, by the 
officers, they were called Castor and Pollux, 
Orestes and Pleiades, Damoh and Pythias, 
and other titles as applicable. Years and 
experience ripened and strengthened their 
affection into the most scrupulous fidelity, 

, When about ‘sixteen, the age when others 
are ingeniously exaggerated, du Pres and 
Savigny one day pledged themselves to 
each other as friends which death alone 
could part. 

“Let us solemnly swear,” said du Pros, 
“té share alike ‘each other’s ‘pleasures, pains, 
fortune and misery.” 

“Bat suppose the time should come when 
each may long for some object that may 
not be shared ?” 

» “Themrles it be renounced.” 

® «No; let us rather promise to play for 
Possession.” 

“That is a happy thought,” responded 
de Savigny. 

“So let it be arranged,” he continued, 
“that a game af chequers or cards shall de- 
cide.” 

“Be it so. 
will be avoided, and our friendship re- 
main intact, This plan is well sug- 
gested.” 

The two friends, with their company of 
huzzars, were garrisoned at Saint Ger- 
maine, and the offcers had been feted as so 
many heroes. The chateau, terrace and 
forest rendered Saint Germaine a delicious 
sojourn. Quite near the barracks, Mon, 
seiur Dubois, the father of their captain- 
resided. With Dubois the two young men 
had formed an agreeable intimacy, and as a 
natural result, the house of the father was, 
at all times, open to them, 

About six months prior to the commence- 
ment of our story, a young Italian girl had 
come to St. Germaine, and been introduc- 
ed by Monsieur Dubois to society as the 
daughter of one of the old correspondents 
of his house. Her name was Bianca Mavr- 
relli, and her first appearance in the social 
circles of Saint Germaine was signalled by 
the manifestation of the most pronounced 
admiration on the part of the gentlemen, 
and by am intense dislike from the fair 
sex, the natural. result of jealousy. This, 
was, however, strittly disguised by the 
protestations of exceeding friendship. 





Accepted thus all disputes ~ 





Many admirers paid court to the lovely 
Bianca and not a few asked her hand in 
marriage; but offers had met with posi- 
tive discouragement, and it was generally 
believed that Monsieur Dubois intended 
the treasure for his son. 

There is no more inflammable heart than 
that of an officerin the huzzars. Among 
the most impressionable, and as well, the 
most timid, were du Pres and de Savigny. 
Bianca was amiable, but gave no one rea- 
son to hope. It may be that the hour for 
loving had not dawned, or that, in the 
depth of her heart, she treasured some 
mysterious secret. 

Mile. Marrelli not only did not encourage, 
but she well knew how to avert, a declara- 
tion, on the very lips of her admirers—a 


fact which in nowise diminished her troop | 


of adorers, but rather heightened the fever 
of attraction. 

One morning Captain Dubais invited his 
friends to a ball, an invitation generally ac- 


“That day,” said Dubois, ‘will be to me 
one of ‘happiness,.and I trust all will be 
poeneals 66 Seqen-tii reason te my joy and 
rejoice with me.’ 

As he. spoke a bright color flushed his 
cheeks and his eyes sparkled with pleas- 
ure. 

The evening arrived. Never had Biancy 
looked more ravishingly -beautiful; her 
power seemed irresistible,as with uncommon 
grace, she received each gmest, and many 
in her genial smile read an encouragement 
unconsciously given. 

Du Pres, who had long endeavored to 
confess his love, determined to declare his 
sentiments during the cotillion. Before 
speaking, he allowed his eyes to rest upon 
her in silent admiration,-and .now and than 
hazarded a pressure of the hand, and as 
length whispered the desire to speak to 
her alone. 

“If you will grant me a few moments 
conversation in private,” said du Pres, in 
a low tone. 
fidential to tell you,’’ 

“I also have something confidential to 
tell you, and will see you when the ball is 
over,” responded Bianca, sadly. “Wait 
until then, I beg of you, for I trust you will 
understand me and be willing to render 
me justice.” 

“Justice !’’ replied du Pres, surprised by 
her answer. 

“Yes,” she resumed, “but do not try to 
comprehend my meaning, you cannot un- 
til I explsin.” Then vecalling, although 
with seeming effort, her gayety, she ex- 
tended her hand, adding, “Come it is our 
time to dance.’’ 

Du Pres at first knew not what to think 
but, absorbed .by his own feelings, on re- 
flection, he concluded that Bianca's reply, 
gave him reason to hope, and fed by this 
thought he gave himself up to dreams of 
future happiness. 

The quadrille over, de Savigny ap- 
proached Mile, Marrelli to recall cher prom- 
ise to waltz with him; and, leaving her 
with his friend, Verneuil, hastily left the 
drawing-room and descended to the garden. 
But a short time elapsed when de Savigny 
joined du Pres. ° He also seemed anxious 
and troubled; but, absorbed by his own 
thoughts, his companion did not at first 
observe his manner. 

“Verneuil,” exclaimed de Savigny, “this 
evening has fixed my destiny.”’ 

“That is just what I was about to say to 
you,” replied du Pres. 

“T am in love!” 

“And 1 also,” added his listener. 

“The woman I love is beautiful. Fancy 
an angel of loveliness; when I think of the 
possibility of failing in my suit, I feelas if 
Ishould go mad.” 

“I can sympathize,” responded de Sa- 
vigny. ‘Never have I dreamed of so much 
beauty, combined with such grace, aa I see 
united in the woman to whom my heart and 
its every aspiration is given.” 

“Then you are, indeed, in love,” 
Pres. 

“Who would not be with such a woman, 
one whose character is pure and gentle? I 
seem now to see her dark lustrous eyes, her 
exquisitely moulded head, Madonna-like 


said du 


“I have something most con-— 








in form, and I still feel the influence of her 
seductive and voluptuous charms and her 
smile, which touches the heart and reaches 
the very soul.” 

While de Savigny spoke, du Pres experi- 
enced a strange sense of dread, and, with a 
sudden impulse, he said: 

“Whom do you love?’ 

“Who else but Bianca Marrelli, the 
beautiful Italian. For her I would give 
my very life; without her, existence is wa 
ueless.” 

“Bianca?” exclaimed du Pres, “Is it 
Bianca you love?” 

“It is,’ responded de Savigny. 

For a moment there was silence; each 
seemed oppressed by the sense of impend- 
ing evil. 

“And you?” at length murmured de Sa- 
vigny. 

“I also love Bianca Marrelli,” said du 
Pres. 

“Our oath ?’’ responded his listener. 

“As in'the past, we will be true to our 
vows,” continued de Pres. “Listen, de Sa- 
vigny, this rivalry must not weaken our 
friendship Bianca alone shall decide.” 

“So be it,”’ responded Savigny, Bhi it is 
just to’say that I have already heard cuffi- 
cient from Bianca this evening to believe 
in the certaimty of being loved by! her.’’ 

“On my part, I believe you to be deceiv- 
ed,’’ said du Pres, “and you, compel mie to 
acknowledge that I have faith oat I am 
her choice.” 

“I doubt,” replied Savigny. 

‘Listen, then, and I will tell you, that’! 
you may judge for yourself.” 

“No, listen to me, and you will perceive 
that you are in error.” 

‘Well, we are mutually confident,” ex- 
claimed du Pres; “but of one thing I am 
certaim, Bianca intends to announce to one 
of us our triumph over the other.” 

“As tome, lam resolved never to resign 
in your favor,” responded de Savigny, hot- 
ly. “Love Bianca Marrelli,and she must 
be mine.” 

“Never while I live to dispute her love.” 

“We will see,’ was the firm answer. 

“Then, du Pres, we are, I suppose, to 
forswear our long-tried friendship, and ‘be 
faithless to our oath?” 

“Do you still desire to respect that oath?” 
replied du Pres. 

“Yes!” exclaimed de Savigny, “and I 
here demand that our agreement be carried 
out.” * 

“Should the game prove favorable to me, 
will you retire without. any ill-feeling to- 
ward me,and make no further attempt to 
win Bianca?” 

“I will.” 

“Then let us go. The game will decide.” 

The recall of the oath, which had with so 
potent a charm bound them for so many 
years, seemed to awaken the sentiment 
which, for the moment, governed by the 
spell of a more mighty passion, had seemed 
to sleep. 

At length they found themselves ante’ 
in the card room. Five or six persons 
stood near, watching the game, surprised 
at the strange, determined expression on 
the face of each, marking the set resolve, 
which honor bade them keep inviolate. 

Pale and earnest, du Pres and de Sa- 
vigny handled the cards, pluying each in 
tura with deliberation throughout. Great 
drops of perspiration stood out upon their 
brows. At length the icst throw was 
reached. By some mischance both threw a 
ten of diamonds. 

“Neither has gained,” 
the lovkers-on. 
re-commence.” 

“No,” replied du Pres. “Sach tension 
to the mind could not be endured twice.” 
With these words he rose brusquely and 
took his departure, followed by de Sa- 
vigny. 

“We must decile,” 
they reached the hall 

“Yes, and at once,” responded du Pres. 
Even while he spoke he turned toward the 
garden. As they crossed the terrace the 
sound of a hurried footstep attracted their 
attention, and turning, they saw Dubois, 
who had witnessed their game and followed 
them, fearing trouble. 


exclaimed ore of 
“Take another pack and 


said the latter, as 


as 





“Moved by some terrible motive,” ex- 
claimed Dubois, “you propose a project 
which I am determined shall not be accom- 
plished. You cannot refuse my prayer, 
for, in memory of the old friendship which 
has so long united us, I implore you.” 

, “This is no idle sacrifice you demand,” 
responded de Savigny. 

“May it. not be a quarrel, the motive of 
which exists alone in your imagination.” 

“Tf such be your opinion you are inca- 
pable of appreciating a serious passion,” 
said du Pres. 

“It may be so, my friends,” resumed 
Prbois, smiling; “but onmy honor, I swear 
this duel shall not take place now and 
heve. To-morrow, after calm thought, if 
such a plan be still fdesired by both, I my- 
self will be your second. Now, are you sate 
isfied? To-night, as host, and in common 
courtesy to miy hospitality, I claim you 
both, as, having accepted my invitation, 
you belong to me for the present.’ Lead- 
ing the way, Dubois, accompanied by du 
Pres and de Savigny, re-entered the ball- 
room to find the apartment deserted, sup- 
‘per having ‘been served in their absence. 
P'etitered the ‘banquet-room, Mon- 
‘sietr ‘af'the head of the table, 
‘beside him Bianca Marrelli, In an in- 
stant C Captaiti Dubois had joined them, and 
ashe did ‘so, the young Italian extended 
her hand, 

“Allow me, my friends, to present to you 
my daughter,” said Monsieur Dubois. “In 
Bianca Marrelli [ introduce to all my son’s 
wife, a lady whom this happy fellow mar- 
ried some months since in Italy. For fam- 
ily reasons we have been obliged to keep 


‘| this marriage a secret until to-day, but now 


rejoice in making it known ‘to all.” 

With forced composure the two friends 
tendered their congratulations to Captain 
Dubois and his wife, and then hurried from 
the house. 

It is needless to say the duel did not take 
place, the iady having decided who she 
would marry prior to their joint claims for 
her affection. 





THE PANCAKE HERO OF THE 
REBELLION. 


A. correspondent of the Albany Argus 
writes a good story from Burnt Hills, Sar- 
atoga County, concerning one Thos. Mur- 
ray. Hesays: If there is any man who 
crawls between Heaven and earth who can 
cook pancakes better and faster than Tom, 
let him put his money up and it will be 
covered. Tom baked pancakes for a whole 
army corps, and he did nothing else while 
there. Your correspondent drove seven 
miles in a rain storm to meet Tom, 
who readily entered into «a conversation 
with the writer. “Tom,” inquired your, 
correspondent, “if you baked so many pan- | 
cakes, I don’t see how you greased the 
griddle fast enough.” “Why,” replied the 
champion pancake ,baker, “you must know 
Ihad a griddle thirty feet in circumference, 
and I kept two darkies with large pieces of 
pork strapped to the soles of their feet, 
skating around on the griddle, Every time 
we turned a cake we tossed it high in the 
air, so.as to open the pores of the under 
side and make it tender. I tell you the air 
was thick with pancakes. Ibaked them so 
fast that the boys wouldn’t eat the cold 
ones, so we used them for breastworks, and 
once when a regiment of ‘rebs’ took our 
breastworks, {they procured enough pans 
cakes to feed them for sixteen months, an@ 


_ that is all they had, for their rations had 


given out two days before, and the smell of 
the pancakes made them fight like devils to 
capture our works.” 





The Unter den Linden of Berlin ts a 
dreary place, says C.D. Warner. Its 
name, he says, comes from ‘“‘some 
shrubs planted in the centre, feeble 
rows of sickly lindens with a few con- 
sumptive chestnuts,” And it would 

require the entire Prussian army to 
fill it,and all the population of Berlin 
onits roofs and sidewalks to give it 
any animation.” 

The King of Bavaria offers a prize 
for the best design of a petroleum 
burning drawing-room lamp. 
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PROFESSOR SWING ON SPELLING 
MATCHES. \ 


Professor Swing, of Chicago, being in- 
vited to attend a spelling match, not con- 
tent with simply declining the invitation, 
saw fit to cast the following foul and 
gratuitous aspersions on his and our verna- 
cular :—~ 

Dean Ste :—I shall be out of the city on 
Friday evening, and shall not be able to 
attend the spelling tragedy of that even- 
ing. Could I. be present, my remarks 
would be of a melancholy nature, When I 
look out upon the outrageous conduct of 
the vowels and consonants that make up 
our English, the scene is “sad and dreary,” 
and “I would not live always.” .The Eng- 
lish language should be ebolished. No 
doubt intemperance will pass away, the 
sources of the Nile will be approached by 
railway and will be decorated with a depot 
and a restaurant, a bishop will be agreed 
upon for our diocese, the North Branch 
will abound with brook trout, but the man 
who shall look out upon that happy. age, 
will sit down at his table and mourn as he 
fries to spell out a simple letter to his 
grandmother, and the lunatic asylum will 
-be full of those who went crazy over an 
effort to stand last in spelling school. 
With inexpressible grief, yours, 

Davin Swine. 
be 
THE POWER OF DRY SAND, 


According to Beaudemoulin, if a quan- 
tity of dry sand be placed in a box of thin 
sheet-iron, or even in a canvas bag, and 
subjected to a slight compression, it forms 
@ mass capable of resisting a pressure of 
sixty tons, without breaking or even strain- 
ing the envelope. The sand, however, re- 
mains perfectly divisible, so that if a small 
hole be made in the box or bag it will 
flow slowly, and with so little force that 
even a small piece of paper pasted over the 
opening will check the flow, even with the 
sixty tons weight upon it. M. Beau- 
demoulin thinks this discovery may be util- 
ized for building purposes, siice the filled 
boxes need nierely be held in place by a 
frame-work ; while being very thick, they 
would form a protection for dwellings 
against variations of: temperature. Such 
walls, moreover. would be fire-proof. Itis 
also suggested that for lowering heavy 
buildings, or even entire buildings, which 
by a change of street levels, have been left 
too high above the roadway, the sand-bags 
could be placed beneath, azd their con- 
tents allowed gradually to escape, thus 
letting the load slowly settle down. 








THE McCLELLANS IN EGYPT. 


Mrs. Gen. McClellan writes many pages 
to her mother, Mrs. Gen. Marcy, about her 
winter on the Nile. - The Khedive has been 
most polite and attentive to Gen. McClel- 
lan and family. He gave them permits to 
visit, his wonderful gardens on the Nile. 
Gen. and Mrs. McClellan have two inter- 
esting children—May, aged thirteen, and 
Max,aged nine. The party has consisted 
of the parents, children, a governess, and 
the Arabs who have been guides as well as 
servants. The party have navigated the 
Nile as far as ordinary boats penetrate. 
They have enjoyed uninterrupted good 
health and perfect happiness and content. 
On a former occasion they lived in Europe 
four years. Before going to Egypt, Gen. 
and Mrs. McClellan were entertained at 
Florence by the Count and Countess 
Pizano, who own one of the finest places in 
Italy. The house is eight hundred feet 
The frescoing 
was executed by Tintoretto and other fa- 
mous painters. 





The inventor of oxydized buttons and 
clasps,so fashionable of late years in la 
dies’ dress, was a French officer under 
Maximilian .in Mexico, who shared his 
master’s unhappy fate. , 


Steam has been introduced on the 
street railroads in Birmingham with great 
success. A speed of about ten or twelve 
miles an hour is attained with perfect 
safety and convenience. 





A CHINAMAN AND HIS CAT, 


’ The Sacramento (Cal.) Record-Un- 
ton notes this incident :—“ A difficulty 
took place on I street yesterday, be- 
tween a white man and his dog on one 
side, and a Chinaman and his cat on 
the other, which was fora time quite 
lively. The Celestial was sitting in a 
doorway, with. the cat on his knee, 
gently stroking her fur, both cat and 
master seeming perfectly happy and 
contented. The white man’s approach 
was unobserved until he and his ca- 
nine were almost upon the other cou- 
ple, but just then the dog sprang for- 
ward, exclaiming ‘Oo-woof,’ and the 
cat arched her back, each individual 
hair upon it and her tail standing out 
in bold defiance, and as she gave a 
‘meaw,’ and opened and closed Jier 
paws, nervously, the claws each time 
burying themselves in her owner’s 
leg, he uttered a cry of pain, while his 
countenance expressed great astonish- 
ment, When, a second later, the pro- 
prietor of the dog remarked ‘Sick 
him!’ the Chinaman threw the cat one 
way and attempted to run another, 
but fell down a flight of stairs and 
hurt himself considerably.” 





ages 


+ PERPETUAL FIRE. 


In the neighborhood of Baku, on 
the Caspian Sea, there is a phenome- 
non of a very extraordinary nature, 
called the everlasting fire, to which a 
sect of Indians and Persians, called 
Gaurs, pay religious worship. It is 
situated about ten miles from the city 
of Baku, in the province of Shirvan, 
ona dry, rocky piece of ground. 

On it there are several ancient tem- 
ples, built of stone,.and supposed to 
be all dedicated to fire, there being 
one among them in which fire-wor- 
ship is now carried on. Near the 
altar there is a large, hollow cane, 
from the end of which issues a blue 
flame. The worshippers affirm that 
this flame has continued ever since 
the deluge, and they believe if it were 
suppressed: in that place it would 
break out in another. 

Ata short distance from this temple 
there is a horizontal gap, two feet 
from the ground, about six feet long 
and three broad, out of which comes 
a constant flame of the color of that 
in the temple. Whenthere isastrong 


wind, it rises to the height of eight 
feet, but is much lower in calm 
weather. 


The earth around, for more than 
two miles, ha. this extraordinary 
property, that by taking up two or 
three inches of the surface and apply- 
ing a lighted lamp, the part uncovered 
immediately takes fire, even before 
the flame touches it. The flames 
make the soil hot, but do not consume 
it nor affect what is near with any de- 
gree of heat. 

It is said that eight horses were 
onee. consumed by this fire, under a 
roof where the surface of the ground 
had been turned up, and by some ac- 
cident had ignited. If a cane or tube 
of paper be set about two inches into 
the ground, closed with earth below, 
and the top of it touched with a live 
coal, a flame will immediately issue 
forth without consuming the tube, 
providing the edges be covered with 
clay. Three or four lighted canes will 
boil water in a pot, and are some- 
times used to cook victuals. The 
flames have a sulphurous smell, but 
are inoffensive. 


mOLANUMULY FATE UF AN ELEPHANT. 


At Hamburg, the keepers of the Zoo 
thought. that it would be more economical 
to give'the elephant a stone floor as the 
wooden one had to be replaced too often. 
One was laid, but the elephant would not 
lie down upon it to sleep. Something told 
him that if he did he could not get up 
again. Hence he slept standing, or lean- 
ing against the wall. But the other night 
his feet slipped when dozing, and he came 
down. He could not get up in fact, and 
twenty men with ropes, pulleys, and in- 
genious contrivances worked ull day trying 
to get him up. He was finally raised un 
til his feet were four inches above the 
floor, when the hinder ropes broke, leaving 
the poor beast hanging by the neck. He 
gave one piteous roar and was dead. 





ANCIENT DISCOVERY, 


The German exploration of the Pel- 
oponnesus has beén begun very favor- 
ably, having been rewarded by the 
discovery of a marble statue of Vic- 
tory, a beautiful Nike, in excellent 


preservation. The interest and im- 
portance of tlre discovery are en- 
hanced by the fact that the figure 


bears upon it a perfectly legible in- 
scription, recording that it is the work 
of Patonios, of Mende,in Thrace, the 
contemporary of Phidias, and was 
made by him for the Messenian colon- 
ists of Naupactus. by whom.it was 
presented as a votive offering to the 
Temple of Jupiter at Olympia, after 
the third Messenian war, which had 
continued ten years and ended B. C. 
455. Considering how few works there 
are which can with certainty be “as- 
signed to theage of Phidias, and how 
small is the number of those which 
can be referred to any one sculptor 
whose nameis known to us, the suc- 
cess of the German explorers of 
Olympia isa lasting gain to the whole 
world of art. The genuineness of 
this interesting “find” receives con. 
firmation,as Professor Overbeck has 
shown from the writings of Pausin- 
jas, in which the votive Nike of the 
Messenians is described, and an ac- 
count is given of the facts which had 
led to its offering, and which differed 
trom those recorded by the inscrip- 
tion. The same writer also refers to 
Palonios asthe sculptor of the statue, 
and indicates the special parts of the 
great Temple of Jupiter which were 
the work of his hand. : 


A JAPANESE FUNERAL, - 


i 


A marine on the Japanese frigate 
Tsukubu, at San Francisco, died re- 
cently, and was buried according to 
Japanese rites. The remains, in a 
coffin-shaped .box, two and a half feet 
high, covered with the Japanese flag, 
wete brought ashore in the steam 
launch, escorted by four officers and 
sixteen marines. The coffin was 
placed in a hearse and conveyed to 
the cemetery, the escort following.) 
4 double line was formed, through 
which the coffin was carried to the 
grave. The remains were lowered 
into the grave so that the body faced 
toward the east. After the firing of 
three rounds by the marines, the grave 
was closed,a short address was deliv- 
ered by one of the officers, and then 
the marines formed the sand over the 
grave into a'‘shape resembling the 
coffin. This concluded the ceremo- 
nies, and the * marines returned to their 
ship. 





EE —— 


NECESSITY OF VENTILATION, ; 


Breathing impure air is a fruitful 
source of disease of the right lung 
occurring after middle age. How 
many people ignorantly favor, its oc- 
currence by confining themselves to 
closely shut, non-yentilated, hot, 
stifling rooms, in which the carbonic 
acid has accumulated to two or three 
per cent, of theairtheyrespire. How 
many are thus destroyed by being 
compelled .through the exigencies of 
life, to pass the greater part of their 
time in pits and manufactories 
where ventilation is defective, or in 
which the air respired is poisoned by 
noxious fumes and emanations from 
the materials undergoing the process 
of. manufacture. How many are fall- 
ing victims to the poisonous influence 
upon the heart of the atmosphere of 
an underground rall wa) 

What do these facts Suggest? How 
are these evil results to be prevented? 
The simple answer is: Let the rooms 
in which you live be effectually ven- 
tilated by an incoming current of air 
filtered from all adventitious impur- 
ities, and so divided that no draught 
shall be ‘felt, and by an out-going 
current which shall remove from the 
apartments the earbonic acid, car- 
bonic oxide, sulphurous gas, sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, and other noxious 
compounds, as_ they are generated. 
Apply. the same principle to public 
buildings, theatres schools, manu- 
- factories, pits and all places in which 


down there, But that lion got him, 





people are accustomed to congregate. 























































































THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN HUNTER. 
It wasinan Olive. street restaurant 
the other day, says the St. Louis Re- 
publican, that an English gentleman 
gave utterance to the following re- 
mark :— 
“Talk about your bunting in Amer- 
ica! Why, it aren’t, nothing to what 
you find in Africa,” 
“Did . youeyer go. bunting in Af- 
rica ?”’ said. one of his listeners, 
“Why, of course.” 
“What kind of game did you get?” 
“Elephants, lions, tigers, zebras; 
and other animals.” 
“Gracious! _ It must be exciting 
sport hunting lions.” 
“Yes, rather.” 
** Awful savage, I guess,’’ suggested 
You ‘bet! 


another. 
Why, them 
lions is jist orful.”’ 


‘“* Savage ? 

“Can they lick any other beast, as 
they say ?”’ 

“Lick? A lion can lick anything 
in the world. . Why, I saw a couple of 
tigers tackle a’ lion one day, and he 
jist’ clawed one of ‘em to pieces 
quicker’n a spring lamb could shake 
his tail. The other tiger, he skipped, 
you can bet, upa tree. But he kinder 
didn’t seem happy with Mr. Lion 


you bet.” 

‘“‘How did he do it—go up after 
him ?” ‘ 

“No; he shook him down.” 

“Shook ‘him down? How, for good- 
ness’ sake ?”’ / re 

“Well, when ‘he seen that tiger’ 
there, he began to roar. Lord, 
hedidroar! Itshook the very ground. 
It shook the tree where the tiger was 
hiding away, and he clung on, 
clung on,and clung on, but hecouldn 
stand it; and, bime-by, down he fell, 
and the lion jist eat him up.’” ; 

* Actually, ate him up ?”” 

“Everything, And then lapped the 
ground,” 

- ——EEEyys 





A soxiciton who has recently been 
engaged by a prominent life insurance 
firm, returned*’to the office of his’em- 
ployers the other day, and complained 
that he bad been snubbed by a gen- 
tleman on whom he ealled, “‘Snub- 
bed!’ cried the manager, “snubbed! 
Why, what did, you do that he should 
haye snubbed you? I have.solicited 
life insurance. from the Atlantie to the; 
Mississippi, and have never,yet, been 
snubbed. I have been kicked “rp. 
stairs, beaten over the head with, 
chairs, and ‘thrown out of the window, 
but snubbed I never have been.” — 
solicitor is driving a coal 






A Western paper makes the follow- 
ing correction; ‘‘In our obituary no- 
tice of Mr. +—- yesterday, for the 
phrase ‘He was a noble and pig- 
headed man,’ read ‘He was @ noble 
and big-hearted man.’ ”’ 


The petty kind of presents distribu- 
ted by the Prince of Wales in India is 
exciting astonishment and dissatis- 
faction in that land of magnificence 
and pomp. Among the articles given 
in return for presents which impover- 
ished princes were clasp knives, drink- 
ing horns, opens glasses, and pencil 
cases. An Indian newspaper thinks 
that “the purveyor of this extraordi- 
nary cargo, has apparently been 
guided in deciding what the Indians 
would probably like by the works of 
Fenimore Cooperand reminiscences of 
Catlin’s exhibition.” 








The gownand bands worn by Dr. 
Kenealy during the Tichborne trial 
have been presented to the proprietors 
ofa wax-work menagerie and museum 
in Glasgow, Scotland. 





Aman in Vermont killed his father and 
mother, cut his .wife’s throat, and sui- 
cided because the partner of his joys had 
altered a pair of overalls and made them 
too short! 


There are 162 driving parks in the 
United States, The value of the proper- 
ty held by these associations is estimated 
at $5,000,000; and that of the horses en- 
tered in a single year, $15,00,000. 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


Tf the Queen of England, would withdraw herself from the 
secl son which she bas maintained, since the death of Albert 
the Good, she would rapidly regain the popularity, which she 
for so many years evjoyed. On the recent openi: g of Parlia- 
ment, she was hailed by all classes with enthusiastic cheers, 
and at the inauguration of the new wing of the London Hoapi- 
tal, on March 7th, she was triumphantly received. The Queen 
and Princess Beatrice traversed London by way of the Thames 
Embankment, Queen Victoria Street, Cornbill, Leadenhall 
Street and Whitechapel Road. A large body of troops acted as 
an escort, and immense and enthusiastic crowds of people lined 
the streets through which tbe roval party passed. Butiness at 
the Stock Exchange and Royal Ecchange, which are nearly on 
the line of the route taken, waa neglected for the time. The 
residents of the ‘‘ Kast Eud” of London observed the day asa 
complete holiday, 

‘The recall by President Grant of General Schenck, and the 
appointment of R. H. Dana as United States Ambassador to 
Bogland, has given great satisfaction tbroughout Great Britain, 
the squabbles in regard to the “Emma” Mine bringing not only 
disgrace on the official himself, but on his office. The last indig- 
nity which this disgraceful affair caused the Representative 
of the United States in England to suffer, was, as he was leaving 
Londoa, a writ was served on him, The “Hour” of March 6th, 
however, states that Lord Derby called on the Emma Mine 
Company to withdraw its suit agamst Hon. Robt. ©. Schenck, 
on the ground that the writ of arrest was served while Mr. 
Schenck held the office of Ambasendor, and was thetore illegal. 
The company, in deference to Lord Derby, immediately with- 
drew the writ, and have sent a letter to Mr. Schenck notifying 
bim of the withdrawal. 

The ‘* Hour” say Mr. Schenck's course in uittin 
without taking leave of the Queen is caohentalicn arenes 

The Londen press are active in, their discussions of this 
“Ewma” Mine affair, also the Belknap Scandal and the Whiskey 
Fraud, The * Times” says editorially of the Belknap scan- 


dal: “This event is the more grave beca se it ~ 

tory of the suspicions which bave long prorated ey 

Ainerican people. Even we Europeans cannot but be strack 

with the altered tones in which Awericans speak, if not of their 

ee at least of the men who have the present directi_n 
m 


The “ News,” alluding to the same subject saye * the i- 
can political life seems to be in anything but - maid eee 
dition.” . It refers to the whiskey traud, trials, the‘ Emma” Mine 
Seandal, and the downfall of Belkoap, and gays that ‘these 
scandals litt the veil from a class of society, which it was hitherto 
pretty generally supposed bad as yet escaped the impurities of 
a a Fem ee. aod they lead one to fear that some of 

oes Of municipal gover 
into the Federal Admialetiation” THM, AP Re" Paroetating 


The ‘Telegraph’ says : ** Digclosures after disel 
ebarges alter charges, varying in degiees of trutb, but with the 
same ugly and Uutoward character, have latel darkened the 
commercial, religious, judicial and administrative i: stitutions 
of the United Stater. Some have proved false, others true, and 





more await.evidence; but the general effect beyond denial bas) Tue Queen or ENotann’s New Titte —Her ps ag 
been and is, to bring the blush of shame and anxiety into the] ig about to assume'a new title, which may announce at once the 


face of all honest Americans, and to make countless frieuds o! legal supremacy of her government in India, and the mecreased 
the republic in this country silent and soriowful, when its ene- 








ig late . hunge 
i j : , official dignity which arises from so vast a trust. The c 
mies rejoi ti ,) 
‘The * Ae aad peo pl ‘- pn are few, where|ought to bave been made when tbe East India Company was 
50 gross an abuse of trust would be possible.” abolished as a governing body, and the administration ordered 


The Frince«f Wales will leave Bombay for England ou Match | by statate to be carried on in the Queen’s name. The Queen - 
10th in the *‘Serapis,” and after calling at Malta, Gibraltar, and| Great Britain and Ireland was, no doubt, Queen also of India; 
Lisbon, sill arrive at Portamoutb, where be will land and pro | put the fact was not apparent on the face of the coipage tba 
ceed to Loudon. Great preparations are being made at all the | public proclamations, and India is rather too important to 
above three places to give the Prince a hearty reception. The} lyssed among the endless Perey Mor ne Se th 
oar co Yacht, wil socompany the “Gerapia” a= ghe np bis sisdisenaty peallion snoupeease rae of India. — 
7 i-Hind, the Sovereign entitled to control all other quasi-rove’ ga 
“The British Fugitive Slave Circular” continues to create much persons, and so far as was possitle through a nia — 
excitement io England. In the House of Lords, on March “th, |to assert tor the Sovereign a direct and a Fed fect 
Lord Cardwell presented a petition of the Protestant Dissenting a wh gen bey mo equivalent to 
Ministers of London, for the immediate and unconditional with- Queen,” in solitary or exceptional dignity. the usual equivalent 
drawal of the Fagitive Slave Circular. In taking this step be] ,¢ the word, “Ranee” or “Maharanee”’ being appli = 
pointed out the efforts of civilized nations including the United | wives of mere nobles, and being, 7, fe at < poor 
States to abolish slavery. (Lord Cairns explained that the object - en een fraps a a ruler, or the raler 
of the circular was to inform commanders of Her Majesty's herself, if Gainde. be designated “Manaranee.” Her title would 
vessels, that it would not suffice to take slaves on beard; they | phe «Begum,”—a word — go cag Mag span Pa modern 
roust pot them in a place of eafety. But, inasmuch as 4) usage till it means anything rather tha 
British vessel entering etidige waters was boand not to violate, | the te male o Laer ng ey pote wd 
or abet violation of, the Jaws of a foreign state, the English feitbe. It ante as well that the Sovereign who goverss India, 
Government preferred refusing tc receive slaves on board tO} although reigning over other lauds also, should ye awe — 
surrendering them ufter they were received. Lord Cairns called | importance of her possessiow by er “ i. Tae mn nron 6 
to miad what the present Goveroment bad done toward sup-| odie, but we are not quite sure that ~— The people of 
; is the best title with which to satisfy the need. / 
pressing the slave trade in Zanzibar and on the Gold Coast, and India, who for six hundced years had used Persian as the official 
thanked God that this was not a party question; any Govern-|janguaye, are, no doubt, acenstomed to call the Ew - of — 
ment woujd have done thesame. The circular could not be} Padishah-i-Hind; aud if the Gene nh he ee teen. pol 
withdrawn without leaving more stringent regulations in force. |&* ara bangs a> at x} Renae mies om. rt 7 ben 
But a not small cr unimportant step was about to be taken tag “Oat what is the possible feminine form of “Padisbah” 
towards the time when it might be the destiny of England to| which would not be slightly ridiculous? No female a 
consumate, as it had been her privilege to commence, the over- | has ever reigued, either ry Sante —— ithe Boglich pone 
throw of that nefarious system which was the diagrace and curse | ox emer sad perry ten je there in any native language, except 
of bomanity. the compouod and never explained Sanskrit term, * — 
The London “Mark Lane Express’ of March 6th, in its r -| Varsya,” * end of Bberet on rt spain. a age Awe - 
view ot the grain trade for the past week, says: ‘*March com-| social snubbing to keep down , m 
menced vith an amount of BBs greatly exceeding the| ‘the Empress Queen,” as in a few noble families they talk of 





ho, bearing one title by one right, say, by marriage, and 
_avernge. Rain bag been general throughout the country, re | ties who. bearing 


another by another right, say by descent, are called by pry - 
tarding the operations of farmers in preparing thc land and|once There is a usage creeping into society of speat ing of the 
sowing and planting their Spring cr: ps. However, wet weather| Dnchess Countess, or the ntess-Baroness, which va — 
thus early ougnt not to alarm or hardly ivfluence trade, its cou-|++prammagem.” The Queen is so liked, that the notion A. 
tinuance being extremely dou'tiul. During the week grain] ing her a great new tit e, as a sort of present or visible certificate 
transactions on the spot have been of a langnid churacter; pur-| of werit, pleases a good many people, who, all the the — 
chases have only been for present requirements. Business for! will be mach annoyed when tbey find that they and their ~ 
torward delivery bas been more active, and a keener disposition | dren will have possibly for ages to talk oceasicoally ot the 4 
to operate has been apparent, buyers doubtless seeing the pcs-| peror.-King or King-Emperor. ‘The word “King” is big —- 
sibility of higher prices in the future, now that cargoes off th@|/and separate enough for use and the addition of the style 
coast have dwindled to such a small compass, wand the depl-|+King ot India,” Lonorific enough of our fellow-subjects in the 
tion of granary stocks is proceeding steadily." East.—London Spectator. 

The report of the Inland Revenue just issued, shows some 


curious statistics of the i d ption of Tobaceo. In| A ParistaN-TaBte pv’Hotre.—The “ table dhote ” of 
1841, in the United Kingdom 2',(96,281lbs. weight of Tobacco | Hotel de Trinidad not only offers an excellent rn wo = 
waa cleared for consumption, being at the rate of 13$oz. per| the study of anthropology, but has besides the — a 
head, Lt went on increasing, and in the year 1874 it amounted | vantage of being never dull. Nothing aids diges' 9 _ need 
to 46,{9 ,590Ibs. weight, being at the rate of lbs. 7oz. per bead | diversion during meals. One has only to dine on the _ le ~ 
of the population. with a bevy of English tourists, to realize the full force this| 


“Ti ” gi i There they sit, stiff and constrained, silent as death, swathed 
A Berliv letter to the London ‘Times,” giving so.we inerdents hi ate caphibe, and casting pow and again a fartive glance 
of a debate in the German Parliament on the competition be- around, like soap-lathéred customers fearing the flouriehed 
tween English and German distilleries, says that *English| pyzor! "No wonder that we English hav» a European reputation 
spirits are able to compete with German not only in foreign|fcr silence, Now at the Hotel de Seinlind | one neladieg 
countries, but in Germany too, although manufacturing expen- eran ey BX rie ae et. y 
ses are lowerhere;” and further says: “The es are two regulat visitors to this “table d’bote,” who 
“In France the custom-house officers, the moment a barrel of| agord much amusement to the company present. One is a 
German brandy arrives, are is the habit of pasting a red ticket Quadaloupian, the otbera Haytian, Nature in tbe Guadalou- 
upon it to de ote its coming from a hostile country, This mark pian bas given us a deep-toned study in cbalks; in the Haytian 
accompanying the unfortunate barrel to the very cellar where it|, monotone in sepia. The Goadaloupian bas a coarse irregular 
is finally deposited, French retailers have been compelled to| face and fiery eyes; bis mouth and cbin ere very large, and 
desist from ordering a liyaor which chokes patriots.” when be is under the least excitement, make such a _— 
Wild-cat bankers continue to turn up in London. The| ander bis nose mit ape someeer am teenie Me 
5 Te been worn a , 
“Hour ; announces that the Co operative Bank limited), an ~ ad ener Aes ge d especially for lit up by the fierce ligbt of 
institution similar to the Co-operative Credit Bank, has suspended tropical vivacity, his face is picbald. Tbe Haytian’s complexion 
payment. On March 6th it had only ‘5s, cash on bard. iscf unqualified black. His features have been culociiea on . 
The ‘Pall Mall Gazette's’ Copenhagen correspondent writes: | large co ant enn ge vp bya plentiful expanse o 
i : . i shirt. 
“The last mail from Iceland reports that the five hundred inbabi- ya See pad ars as of Cubans generally at table, a noisy 
tants of the Westmanna Islands—a group lying to the south of crew, whose continual chatter ‘ends very mncb to interfere 
Iceland and betonging to D =are probably dying of | with peneral conversetion. They never speak French. but herd 
starvation. The fisheries there last year were nuasuceessful, together at one end of the table, keeping up a rapid cross fire 
and the inhabitants fearing their food would not last them of fierce argumentation in inferior Spanish. The amount of 
throughout the winter, sent to Iceland asking for supplies. Ac gesticulation employed for the elucidation of the subjects dis— 
cordingly a small quantity of anpplies was dispatched. About cussed, becomes sometimes alarming; every object at hand is 
& month ago, however, a bottle was found on the coast of Ice- seized ‘opon to aid in demonstrating the meaning of the dis- 
land contaivivg a letter, stating tbat the s»pplies on band were ntants. Knives become lancets; plates are flourished in mid. 
only adequate for one week and 4 iamine was inevitable. The ves and crnet-etands undergo new and gerious operations, 
roughness of the sea during the winter months renders commu- Were it not for the conduct of the Guadaloupian who in Ins 
nication with the Westmanna Islands «lmost impossible.” absurd vanity, supposes bimself to be the then object of their 
Advices from the Gold Coast report that a fire occurred at Lit-| conversation, these Cubuus va be sa Neen to — 
i t 7 inirter lightnings from bis rolling eyes; be champs his po 
Py Ar 8 hm eapheRebrurmTR ms : "but failing thereby to gain any attention, or lessen the 
all the houses guvpowder was stured, and as the flames spread, | ‘ bbe @f bis fancied depreciators, he snatches up the ‘oleil” 
explosion followed explosion. ‘I'wo thousand kegs stored in one ~ potest reading with ineredidle energy. But repose is 
building exploded, causing a shock like an earthquake. About| foreign to his nature. In avery short space of time meee 
EQ natives were blown to pieces while attempting to plunder the| start an imperialist opi ion, whereupon some tery yeputlican 
burning and abandoned house: opposite will witber the empire with his invectives. Then the 
y " ° . 4 Guadaloupian exalts; bis lids compressed, the darkness of his 
The supplementary elections in france passed off, on Mareb | si0¢ almost reacbes twilight under his triumpbant smile; lean- 
6th, with great quietness, resulting as follows: Constituticnal ing sideways in the direction of his yellow enemies, the Cubans. 
Conservatives, 11; Members of the Left Centre, 11; Republicans, | be lifts up bis yg gs my! on Ls LF nye yd 
oe . ‘ t ; : i t bi ad, brings it do 
ot Ratiowe = Beaapeetiate, vate ee ang d ©. Eee vm at nema pl be shouts “Vive YEmpire.’ and breaks into 
returns the Ex-Minister M. Rouber, defeating Prince Jerome so boisterous a laugh that the company, Bohemian to the core, 
Napoleon. The Republicans in the Ch»mber wi!l command! are yet forced into sudden silence, amazed at such an outbarst. 
three hundred and fifty votes. ‘They will find opposed to them | —London Examiner. bn ; 
from eighty to ninety ardent Bonapartists, and it is expected ‘ py oe in England call 
i i HERE Is a CuRIosITY of literature in England callea 
that this situation will lead at first to warm debater. PB shal oo It does not contain a word, vut the color 
Trade in Austria is completely at a stand still, and among of its leaves are supposed to interpret the thought, Two black 
other tailures we note the suspension of the firm of Messrs leaves symbolize the unregenerate heart of man; red, the blessed 
Kanffman, large manufacturers of linen and cotton goods, with redemption; white, the purity of the soul, washed in the blood 
liabilities estimated at balf a million dollars, , of redemption; and gold, the radiant joys of heavenly felicity. 
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THE ALBION. 








Tuackeray’s SxetcouEs—The first profession he | of the Prices it is necessary to remember the bonor appertain- 


proposed to himself, seems to have been that of an artist, and jing to the old name Rees, which is never used as a Christian (England) Police Court, on February 7th, *‘. aptain” H. OC. Von 
his first books even, after the pen gained the day over the pencil, | name, and very rarely as a surname, outside the Principslity. | Nievoth, described as a young man of 
were illustrated by himself. From art he naturally strayed into | But the greatest success of all in the sbape of a family name is and ef good address, was brought up on remand on a charge of 
writing, working at both together for many of the best years of|the appellation of Jones. Those who are curious as to the|vagrancy, The Chief Coneta'le stated that the cbarze would 


his life, writing for t!e papers like his own Warrington, and | actual proportional number of individuals thus designated com- 


forming that light opinion of the powers of those who did so, 
which he afterward embodied in the talk of bis favorite charac-- 
ter. Then came ‘ Sketch-books,’’ containing that curious 
amalgamation of the two crafts which no one bad done more 
completely than himeelf—the literature a picture in words, the 
picture a piece of literary composition; and he had worked in 
this way for years without ever coming to any particular success, 
when * Vanity Fair” suddenly burst forth, convincing all fit 
critics in a moment that bere was a work of genius. © ithout 
any further delay or question he came at once to the very higb- 
est rank, with but two rivals who could keep level ground with 
bim—the fine imagination of the late Lord Lytton, and the 
lower yet popalar and undeniable genius of Dickens. Of these 
tbree, Thackeray was the one who carried himself most entirely 
into, bis work. He had the variety, the changeableness, the 
power of rapid transformation whichis to be found only in the 
finest intelligences. He was by turns humorors, contemptuous, 
tender—a wmoralist, a jester, a laughing philosopher, a cynic; 
yet with a vein of pathos infinitely touching and trae, which 
went to the hearts of his readers, The commonplace was not 
in him. Whenever he looked at a scene it began to twinkle all 
over with lamps of meaning, gleams of humor a:d fun that lit 
up the landscape, aud sudJen tears that fell before you knew, 
aud, before you knew, were dried by a sudden laughter. He 
leved the paradoxes u§ nature tov well perhaps to content, at 
least at the outset, the matter-of-fact reader; and Le had a 
pleasure in showing vot only what lingerings of tenderness and 
good feeling there might be in eome disreputable sinner, but 
what foolish and petti might dwell in the bosoms of 
good men. This latter peculiarity made him often misunder- 
stood by those innocent critics, who are more fond of abstract 
virtue in » book than of the real weakness and shadows of bu- 
mavity—or who, at least, insist upon some one exhibition of an 
author's faith in the ideal. There is something unusnally touch- 
ing in the publicafion at this especial moment of the book of 
' aketches, reproduced from the scraps and fragments which 
Thackeray left behind bim. It is not the great author, the 
social philosopher and list, fa writer of novels, the 
cynic, as sone men think him, but a domestic figure, all 
sottened, mellowed and illuminated by tender light of love, 
which appears to us in the volume with genial smile and playful 
looks, kindest, gentlest, most indulgent of men, ‘* my father,” 
no other title thought of. His cbildren were moved to this 
undertaking by na‘ ural displeasure, at the publication of a book 
professing to contain his drawings and calicd by his name, in 
which much extraneous saiier was mixed up, and youthful 
scribbles that did him no manner of justice. After they had 
undertaken this gentle revenge upon the intruders who at- 
tewpted to ‘‘exploiter” his memory. the work grew upon them, 
charming them with a thousand soft recollections of their own 
early days and his constant tendernestr. The consultations and 
arragements and ankious selection of what was best, the over- 
sight and caze required te make sure that the reproduction was 
as perfect as possible, charmed and interested beyond measure 
the two whom he had left behind, and to whom he had been the 
most beloved and playful companion as well as the kindest of 
fathers, What talks there were of the past, what fond thongbte 
and natural tears, out of which time had taken the bitterness ! 
Ales! before the book came to the world there was but one left 
to look over, with a pang of renewed and added anguish, the 
records of the old life, of which she alone remained the sole 
survivor, Like ber father, though many years younger, out of 
her happicess and hopes, in the flush of womanly maturity and 
domestic blessedness, Thackeray's youngest daughter, Mrs. 
Leslie Stepben, had been taken away like him, the abrupt wes- 
senger cowing to her, also, like a tnief in the night. And now 
what the two planned and guided to the verge of publication, 
the one puts silently forth into tae world. A more touching 
monument of the little group now severed, father and daugh- 
ters, just ght in their d tic life by that side gleam of 
fame, which reveals without profaning the sanctity of the now 
vacant home, could not by possibility be given to the public.— 
Blackwood s Magazine. 

















Works or tue Bririsa Artists FOR THE PaiLaDEt- 
pu Exarmition.—The display of the works of modern Briti b 
artists at the Philedelpbia Exhibition promises to be abundant 
in quantity, and will comprise a large uumber of paintings 
to which, at various times, places on the line have been allotted 
at the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy. The list is not yet 
complete and fresh contributions are daily being announced; but 
the pictures already promised ond accepted exceed, both in 
pumber and importance, those which were sent to Vienna in 
1873. Besides pictures belonging to Her Majesty and te the 
Royal Acad my, and the works of deceased British artiste, the 
followine living painters will be represented by some of their 
best-known productions. Among Royal Academicans — Sir 
Francis Grant, the President; R. Aosdell, E. Armitage, P. Cal- 
deron, C. W. Cope, W. 0. T. Dobson, W. P. Frith, F. Leighton, 
John Lewis, J. Pettio, J. Sant, E. M. Ward aud H. T. Wells. 
Among Associatee—Sir Jobn Gilbert, E. Hodgson, G. Leslie H. 
O'Neil and E. J. Poynter. There will also be works by J. 
Archer, R.S.A.; J. Brett, J.Clark, W. Field, L.Fieldes, P.Grabam, 
G. Hering, Holman Hunt, A. Johnstone, C. E Jobnson, T. H 
Jones, P. R. ht. A., J. MacWhirter, L. J. Pott, Val Prinsep, W. 
Richmond, T. Robert-, Marcus Stone, G. A. Storey, W. Topham, 
H. Wallis, Mrs. Henrietta Ward and D. W. Wynfield, besides 
nany others, — London ‘limes. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, says the “Lon 
lon athe yi are ing, at the present time, a marked 
nfinence on intellectual Iceland. Not only is English studied 
1y the generality of the people more than any other European 
iwguage, when we except the clas-ical languages and Danieh, 
at Sbakespeare and Byron seem to be the chief attraction. M 

b published a t lation of *‘ Macbeth * and 
aother of Byron's ‘‘ Manfred,” both of considerable merit; the 
ime writer bas ready for prees a version of ‘‘Hamlet” and of 
Romeo and Juliet,’ and M. Steingrimr Thorsteinson, Iceland's 
‘eatest living poet, has prepared a masterly one of ‘ King 
ear,’’ and of several of Shelley's lyrical poems, of half a dozen 

which he has already pablished translations, the “‘ Skylark” 
aong the rest. 7 











Wetsa Names.—The Evanses, the Joneses, the 
vieses, the Hughbeses, the Thomases, and the Williamses are 
surnames derived by an obvious adoption and adaptation of 
»commop Christian names, To account for the prevalence 


pared with the rest of the inhabitants may make a very good 
guess at it by studying the return of Landowners just issued by 
the Local Board, By this it appears that in the connty of Car 

digan, out of 3,3!6 landowners great and small, 3 5 were Da- 
vieses and 420 J » while gst these, 53 Davieses had 
been baptized David, aud 70 Joneses had been christened John. 
This is only one sample out of many that might be quoted to 
prove a custom which exists in one country almost as promi- 
nently as another Whole villages would seew ti to be 





“ Tue Kine or tue Berccars.”—At the Rochdale 


















tahi. 
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ultimately resolve itself into one of obtaining money by false 
| pretenses,” ‘The prisouer bad given the name of Captain H. C. 
Von Nievoth but be bad also gone under the aliases of Baron 
Vievoth and Captain Vievoth He bad as ertained that the 
prisoner for the last ten years bad been engaged iu systemati- 
cally swindling the public. He bad been so successful as a 
begging impostor, that be holds awong the fraternity the dis- 
tinguished position of ‘ King of the Beggurs.’ At ove time he 
professed to be a Quaker, a d tbus obtained the contidence of 
members of the Society of Friends, one of whom set bim up in 








peopled by members of the same clan, distinguished from one 
another, perhaps by some personal peculiarity, but certainly 
not by either Christian or surname. Various explanations have 
been given for this singular and most inconvenient practice. 
Its true origin is probably to be found in an old clan arrange- 
ment whereby the two names of the father reversed themselves 
in the appellation given to the son. ‘thos a gentleman called 
David Thomas world be represented inthe next generation by 


identical name of bis grandfather. 
the Welsh thomeelves, if a little variety could anyhow be iatro 


two would help matters to some extent.— London Globe. 


European Miscellanies. 








maid, and nurse; private family; no servants kept. ’ 


Ir was BEEN AN unusually cold season in England 
and the Registrar-Generel reports that for the twelve days end 


of the last sixty years. 


are sold in London daily, In a small inn near the Genera 


opposite the Bank of England sells .0) gallons. 


were permitted to be present; but one enterprising ‘‘special’ 
his wais‘, and joined the beaters. He wasn’t to be beaten. 


trial for forging railwag 


could be detected only by the aid of a microscope. \. 
A Lonvon cLERGYMAN proposes that Christians li 


the goupel to every creature.” 
wou 


to every map, woman, and child in the worid. 


Messrs. Foater at Pall Mall recently. 


stromente varied in price from twenty lo seventy two guiness 
The twenty-six violins realized £1,197. 


the thorex of the child during sleep, prodaces de 


moath, 


she mauaged to produce eleven. 
shells of different colors. This beats the famous ben celebrated 
in poetry, that laid one egg a day and two on Sunday. 


swall picture, on paper, of a man pointing a firearm at a bird, 
target, or second person. Upon the application cf the hot end 
of a match, jast blown out, to the end of the gun, the paper 
begins to smoulder toward the object aimed at, and in no other 
direction. When it reaches the object, a report is heard from 
the explosion of a smal! quantity of fulminating material. 


Dr. Uttzman oF THE University oF Vienna, in @ 
paper read before the Medical Society of Lower Austris, on the 
**Use of Photography in Medical Studies,” said that an eraption 
of small-pox had been made evident by photograpby twenty. 
four hours before it actually came out. Although nothing was 
to be seen unnsunl on the skin of the patient, the negative plate 
showed stains on the face which perfectly res mbled the vario- 
lous exanthem, and twenty-four hours later the eruption became 
clearly evident. 


Bequests Fgx Masses anp Lecacy Dory.—In the 
Court of Exchequer, Dablin, Baron Pailes has delivered judg 
ment in the case of ‘*The Attorney-General vs. The Moat Rev. 
Dr, Delaney,” in which a question of importance to the Roman 
Catholic Church was involved. It appeared that a lady named 


Fortune, residing in Limerick, bad lefta large sum of money 
to Dr. Delaney for masses for the repose of her soul, and the 
Attorney-General raiser the poiut that the bequest was not for 
charitable parpose?, and was therefore liable to legacy duty. 
The Court beld tbat the bequest cou'd not be sustained as tor 
charitable purposes, not being for a public object,and was 
therefore liable to legacy duty. In reference to the bequ: st for 
the education of clergymen for foreign countries it was also held 
that to constitute thut for charitable purposes, the object for 
which it was intended should be in Ireland, and it was also 
liable todaty. 











Mr. thomas Davies, his eldest. son, who in his turn would ; , 
transmit the family titles and bonors to a youngster baving the| hours, and achieving a distance of upward of one hundred 
Bot whatever be the pbilo- 
sopkic or archeological interpretation of the phenomenon, it 
would be a great convenience to strangers, aud possibly even to 


troduced into the list ot names. A mathematician might sug- 
gest that the combination of three or four names instead of only 


Tn FOLLOWING advertisement recently appeared in 
a London paper: ‘‘Ihree Lady Helps wanted, as cook, house- 


ing January 16th the temperature was 2.96° below the average 
TWo HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND gallons of beer 
P. st-Office 185 gallons of stout are drank each day, and one 


Tue Lonpon “ Dramatic News” says that at the 
elepbant hunt of the Prince of Wales in Oeyion no reporters 


sheved his head, painted bis body black, put a string around 


An Encuis®-pRavcntsman has beon committed for 
5 fivkats, with which he daily traveled 
between Dudley and Birmingham. ‘They were made with pen 
and ink, and the imitation was so perfectthat the difference 


erally obey tbe command, *‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
He says that if the churches 

d farpish 50,000 preachers aud £11,000,(00 a year for ten 
years, the gospel m gbt be preached, and preached repeatedly, 


A COLLECTION oF twenty-six Cremona violins, formed 
by the late Jobn Thornley, ot Preston, was sold at auction by 
Lot 15, a Nicholas Amati, 
brought 110 guineas; another by the same maker, lot 19, sold 
for 115 guineas; lot 17, a Stradivarius, 112 guineas. Other in- 


Dr. Horace Dossets, in a communication to the 
‘British Medical Jourval,” says that a peculiar and common 
deformity of the chest, is caused by the habit of sucking the 
.|thumb in babyhood. He aye that the weight of the arm on 


ession of the 
ribs in the line occupied by the arm when the thumb 18 in the 


Tue “Live Stock Journal,” published in Gloucester, 
England, says that a shoemaker of that town has a wonderlul 
hen. One day she laid an egg, the next day she laid three, 
three days afterward eight, and on one day the week following 
‘Ihe eggs were large, and the 


AN INGENIOUS Toy, apparently of Japanese origin, 
bas recently been introduced into London. It consists of a 


with his son in Liverpool. He next appeared asa 
Baptist, then as a member of the Wesleyan body. He also 
connected bimself with the Moody and Fankey and other revi- 
val movements. Throughout his cureer, indeed, he has been 
connected with almost every religious denomination in the 
country. Among other thingr,he has frequently preached at 
street corners and collected money ostensibiy for \ue erection of 
places of worship. The prisoner was remanded for a week, 


THE FEAT OF WALKING for twenty-four consecutive 

























































































miles, svys the ‘‘Pall Mall Gazette,” which has just been per- 
formed at the Agricultural Hall by av Awerican,is no doubt a 
creditable exhibition of the staying power of the performer, but 
it has been done before on more thin ove occasion. A man 
named Powell, on September 27th, 1757, who was fifty-three 
years old, traveled on foot, according to the ‘Annual Register” 
of that date, !)2 miles in 24 hours ‘34 mivutes. Leaving Can- 
terbury at four o'clock in the afternoon, be arrived at London 
Bridge at 2.5) on the follewing morning. He was at Dartford, 
on bis return, at 7a ™., at Rochestor at 104. Mm, and he came 
“ranaing into Canterbury, amid th } pectators, at six 
minutes and a half before tour o'clock.” On the 6th of July, 
‘7:9, another feat of a similar description is recorded. A man 
set oft for a wager to walk one hnodred miles in twenty-four 
hours. ‘Che groond was measured on Blackheath. He walked 
in a circle, which was an exact mile, one bundred times round, 
He won the wager with ease in 224 bours, and at the conclusion 
of the performance ‘did pot appear much fatigued.” 


A MYSTERIOUS sulc, supposed to be typhoid 
fever, broke out the other day in the village of Eggley, in Eug- 
land, and has since spread to Bolton. Several deaths have 
occurred, and over 100 persons have been attecked by it, A 
swelling of the tongue and eyes, accompanied by sick: ess and, 
in some cases, insensibility, isthe primary sy»ptow. Various 
causes are assigned, the most probable being that the village 
milk was supplied from animals affected by the foot and mouth 
disease. To the foulness«f the water, defective drainage, and 
lead poison, the outbreak is attributed by others. ‘The healt’ 
officer, who has analyzed the milk, can discover no trace 
lead, though he bas detected the p ce of other impurit 
He is inclined to the belief that either the cans in whic! 
milk was suppl ed have been washed with polluted we 
the milk has been adnuiterated with water from an. it 
stream. This view of the case is supported by the fact, the 
disease from which the persons are suffering is developing 
typhoid fever. Near to one of the farms there is a small st 
of ‘water, @hich is pet OUP they ‘oT man- 
ured fields, but which is contaminated with honse sewage, 
slops, &c., and this is the water which the cattie on the farm 
bave to drink. 


Tue Great HesrewW pitantarorist, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, has returned from Jerusalem for the seventh time, 
He is now in his 93rd year,and has received the promises of 
the American and French Consuls that they will do all in their’ 
-| power to protect the Jews in the je A Lad against Turkish 

oppression. Sir Moses gives a favorable account of the skill of 
the Hebrew mechanics, watchmakers, lithographers, engravers, 
sculptors, goldsmiths, &., in the Holy City. one of whom 
presented bim with a grain of wheat on which 19 lines were 
written, forming an acrostic of the pbilanthropist’s name. 


Suppen Deara or A Foxpunrer.—Mr. W. Perry 
Herrick, of Beaumanoir, a gentleman well knuv n in the hunting 
fie!4 in Leicestershire, died suddenly on February 220d, at the 
age of 81. Hehad been out with the Quorn hounds, which 
met at Wcodhou<e Eaves, and bad heen in at the death of the 
first fox, but becoming uowell shortly afterwards rode hurriedly 
home. Immediately on bis arrival he began to sink and died 
within a few minutes. He was a munificent supporter of 
Church extension, and was the founder of the Church of St, 
Mark, Leicester, whic he also liberally endowed. 


Deata Turoven tHE Foc.—An inquest has been 
beld at St. Martin's Vestry, Charing-crows, on the body uf 
Henry King, aged 40, a waiter, late!y employed at the Red Lion, 
Parliament street. The deceased for a short time had suffered 
from a slight cold, and on February 25tb, after he left business, 
be walked home some distance in the dense fog and was found 
pext morning dead in bed. Dr. Mella deposed that death arose 
from acute broncbitis but the fog was the direct cause of the 
disease. Fog was very fatal to diseases of the kind. The jury 
returned a verdict in accordance with the medica] testimony. 
Tux Cuurcu or toe Hoty Seputcare at Jerusalem 
is occupied jointly by the Christians and the Mobammedans, 
For a long time the Christians have wished some bells abont 
the building. The Mobammedans do not believe in bells, and 
refased to allow them on the premises. But now they have 
yielded, and a fine chime will soon he set nr. The Mohamme- 
dan fashion is to call the faithful by the voice of the muezzin 
from the minaret top. 


A FRENCH ARTISAN Living IN LoNDON committed 
suicide the oiher day by guillotining himself. One evening he 
was observed to take home two large planks of wood and a 
large double-handled knife, With these, as it was subsequent- 
ly discovered. he constructed « guillotine. Grooves were 
formed in the wood for the knife, and down these, after having 
been drawn up witha puiley, it was forced by heavy stones, 
The unfortunate man’s head was completely severed from his 
body. ‘ 
A NOVEL MopE of gambling was detected by a police- 
man at Bradford, England. He found some twenty men at the 
river side throwing chips of wood into the river, and paying a 
penny each to the winner whose craft arrived first at the | ridge. 
The magistrate decided that it was a clear case of gambling and 
fined the idlers ten shillings each, with option of prison, , 
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THE ALBION. 














Don't Stay Late To-Night, 





\ The hearth of home is beaming 

With rays so rosy light, 

And lovely eyes are gleaming, 
As falls the shades of night; 

And while thy steps are leaving 
The circle pure and bright, 

A tender voice half grieving, 
Says, “Don't stay late to-night,” 

The world in which thou movest 
Is busy, brave and wide; 

The world of her thou lovest 
Is in the ingle side, 

She waits for thy warm greeting— 
Thy smile is her delight; 

Her gentle voice entreating 
Says, “Don't stay late to-night,” , 

The world is cold, inhuman, 
Will spurn thee in thy fall; 

The love of one pure woman 
Outlasts and shames them all, 
Thy children will cling round thoo, 

Let fate be dark or bright; 
At home no shaft will wound thee— 
Then “don't stay late to-night.” | 


In the Nez Perce Land. 


A few yearsago before work actually 
begunon the Northern Pacific Railroad 
but at a time when it was being talked 
about asanenterprise that would cer- 
tainly be curried through, I deter- 
mined, with two young friends, who, 
like myself, were anxious to find a 
good place for investment, to cruss the 

- continent from the head waters of 
Lake Superior to Puget’s Sound on 
the Pacific. 

Our intention was to follow as near 
the line of the proposed road as possi- 
ble, and to note carefully the agricul- 
tural advantages of the country 
in connection with its mineral re- 
sources, 

We organized at Superior City; 
though our outfit was not very exten- 

\ sive, as the party was small, Two 
wagons, filled with supplies and arti- 
‘les for barter with the Indians, whom 
e expected to meet, and horses for 
selves and cvok, constituted our 
2D. I was familiar enough with 

e necessities ofthe trip to feel as- 
red this was all that was neces- 








v. 
My 
and Henry 8, Brougham, both of New 
York city, and as brave, earnest and 

. cultured gentlemen as I evere had for 
companions in my life. They knew 
nothing of ‘‘wild life,” as they consid- 
ered existence on the plains or in the 
mountains beyond, so that they were 
as eager and anxious about the trip 


as boys. 

They had fishing-rods and rifles and 
knives and pistols for every kind of 
gume, and they read every book they 
could find that said anything about 
the country, and wore out several 
maps studying its geography, though 
all the maps of that region at that 
time were as purely works of imagina- 
tion as the records of ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels.” 

Ihad never traveled across the con- 
tinent on this parallel, but my expe- 
rience in the Far West made me cer- 
tain of its general characteristics. 

2» Our cook was a very remarkable 
black man. He had been the body- 
servant ofa prominent public official, 
and hence was something of a politi- 
cian—indeed, he considered himself at 
very superior and highly cultured 
specimen of the American variety of 
that article. 

He was a_ perfect budget of trite 
maxims, whose commonplace became 
bearable by his genius for misquoting, 
and his constant effort to improve 
‘upon them. He was rich inthe songs 
and hymns in which his people de- 
light, and he could sing them very 
well, but he had a knack of mixing 
up the sacred and secular, that was 
unintentionai,and therefore very ludi- 
crous. 

Patsy, that was the misnomer of 
our black man, though Brougham 
vowed that our cook spoke with an 
Irish accent; but be that as it may, 
he was a capital cook, and I never saw 
him out of humor but once, the 
reason for which I shall presently ex- 
plain. 

We reached the Red River of the 
North without adventure or mishap, 
and here weengaged a guide to aw 
company us as far as ‘the Columbian 
River, from which point I anticipated 


Sg LL 
friends e Julian Whitchurch 


no difficulty in working my way w 
Olympia, in Washington Territory. 

We struck the buffalo country in 
August, and as the only game we had 
seen so far were antelopes inthe far 
distance, rabbits that ran out of range, 
and prairie-dogs that refused to be 
shot, Whitchurch and Brougham were 
wild with excitement, and wentin to 
kill buffalo pell-mell. This thing of 
riding into a herd of buffalo, that 
dash across the plains with lowered 
heads, hanging tongues and flashing 
eyes, is no child’s play. “ 

The ground is so honeycombed 
with prairie-dog «and coyote burrows, 
thata horse and rider, no matter how 
good, if unaccustomed to it, are in 
constant danger of going down, and a 
strange horse is always so alarmed at 
the sight of the buffalo that. it is 
next toimposible to get within pistol-. 
shot. 

My New York friends were not 
threfore, successful in the first hunt, 
but Paul, our half-breed guide, shota 
splendid animal, and consoled my 
friends by assuring them that a little 
practice would make them as fine 
buffalo-hunters as could be found in 
the Northwest, and this compliment 
encouraged them. Indeed, subse- 
quent events proved that Paul was a 
veritable prophet. 

In September we reached the moun- 
tains, and here our work-was to begin 
in earnest. 

The Crows were at peace with the 
whites, ibut we learned that it was 
dangerous for so small a party as 
ours to travel in that country, at that 
time, as bands of the young braves, 
not only from the Crows, but also 
from the Nez Perces and Sioux, were 
out, ostensibly hunting, but in fact, 
committing depradations, and killing 
and scalping every white man they 
came across. 

When we learned this news I held a 











council in our camp, for, while person- 

ally I was in favor of pushing 7 “T" 
wished to defer to my . York 
friends, who knew no*hing about In- 
dian fighting, and+or the matter of 
that, nothing @sout fighting at all. 

Paul, the-~1 guide, thought we could 
Sot" through safely by exercising 
proper vigilance, and, as he was per- 
sonally well known to the Indians, he 
felt sure he could prevent their attack- 
ing our party if we could only get upa 
truce with them. 

Whitchurch and Brougham were 
notonly willing, but anxious, to go 
ahead, and * I felt relieved by their de- 
cision, 

Patsy had listened to our conversa- 
tion during the council, and a short 
time afterward I heard him saying to 
one of the teamsters : 

**We’s a gwine inter de den ob lions, 
my feller-citizen, an’ da’s no backin’ 
out. ;’Tain't for myself I now raises 
my woice indis meeting! No, banish 
dat obserwation !"’ 

“Well, who are you raisin’ of your 
voice for, then, Patsy?’ asked the 
amused teamster. 

“For de white men ob de party, I'll 
suffah,my countrymen, like de chil- 
len in. de flah, what's in de prophets of 
old, but, like dem, my brethren, my 
har won’t be singed.” 

» Why, what do ye mean, Patsy?” 

“IT mean we’re all a gwine ter be 
killed, an’ scalped—all save me—dey 
ean’t scalp dis chile, kase why I need 
not say, an’ may de Lor’ Bab mercy 





on yer souls.” , 
This judicial ending tdtePatsy’s 


prophecy was so ludicrous that I could 
not help discovering myself by a loud 
and hearty laugh. 

As I turned away I heard Patsy mut- 
tering something about, “When de- 
wicked stop dar trouble, an’ de tired 
folks am at rest,”’ 

About ten days after this we were 
encamped on a tributary of the Yel- 
ow stone’ that bore the suggestive 
name of Scalp Creek. 

The country was interesting, and 
we decided to remain on the creek for 
a week or two, while we examined the 
voleanic hills and beautiful valleys in 
the vicinity. 

Fortunately,as we thought, there 
was no sign of Indians in the vicinity, 
so, instead of moving in one body, we 
divided into three parties, that is, if 
the two teamsters, left in charge of 





the camp, be - called one party." Whit- 





cnurch and Brougnam, tne fatter a 
first-rate geologist, went with Paul, 
the guide, and I took, in my sepa- 
rate explorations, the philosophic 
Patsy. 

One day—by-the-way, it was to have 
been the last of our stay at Scalp 
Creek—I started with Patsy to exam- 
ine arange of hill about seven miles 
from camp. We tooka cooked dinner 
in our haversacks, as we did not ex- 
pect to get back before night. 

We were both well armed with rifles 
and pistols, but each morning Patsy 
would protest that he wasa non-com- 
batant.and that it was just thro ving 
arms away for him to carry them. 

“For,” he would reason, “I neber 
could shoot an’ keep my eyes open at 
one an’ de same time. De only dan- 
jarin dem tings is, dat if I carries ’em, 
I may shoot mysel’, an’ if I’se killed, 
de Injuns won’t know I couldn’t 
shoot. Dey’ll tink I’sea great war- 
rior’mong de ten tousand, an’ altoged- 
der lubbly. So dey’ll hack me up 
pretty bad afore dey leave me alone 
in my glory, like de yellah rose ob 
Texas, what's bloomin’ alone.” 

Despite this, I insisted on my com- 
panion’s going armed, and subsequent 
events proved Patsy andI were both 
right. 

We remained in the hills till the 
sun was’ well down, but leaving us 
ample time to get back to camp be- 
fore it was dark; so we started, de- 
lighted with our success, but not a 
little fatigued by the day’s hard 
work. 

We entered a deep ravine, or canon, 
that led outto Scalp Creek, about ‘six 
miles below the camp, and I was in 
the lead, carefully watching the 
ground from force of habit, as ) We. 
walked along. +g 

A green weed tha het beon lately 
uprooted attrag%sd “my attention, and, 
after exittiining it, I came to the con- 
fusiqa that it had been pulled up 
within an hour. Hadit been done by 
an animal, it would have been tramp- 
led or eaten, but I saw thatit had 
been pulled from the side of the rift at 
an elevation as high asa man’s hand 
would reach ashe clung to therocks 
for support while making his way 
over the boulders underneath. 

{ said nothing to Patsy about my 
discovery, but now kept my eyes in 
front or searching the cliffs above. 

We had gone to within about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards of Scalp Creek, 
and already we could see it through 
the rock defile, when an unearthly 
yell, accompanied by a shower of ar- 
rows, came from foes whom I could 
not see; but, from the direction of 
the missiles, I knew they were in 
front. 

“Get back, Patsy!’? I shouted, 
pointing to a rock about thirty feet 
behind that nearly blocked. up the 
passage. 

He obeyed me with astonishing alac- 


overwhelming horror in his face as he 
turned to run back. 


he rubbed his head and turned his 
protruding eyes on me. 

“Yes, man; get your rifle ready!” I 
shouted, and at the same 
eatching a glimpse of a feathered 
black head above the rocks in 
ee I raised my Spencer rifle and 
fi 


yell, and at the same time a dozen 
bullets struck the rocks about me. 
We 


aware of danger. 


narrow pass. 


rocks were as high as his head. 


pay-ah foh death.” 





rity, but I never can forget the look of 


“Ts dey Injuns, sah?” he asked, as 


oment 


My shot was answered by another 


were effectually cut off, and, 
judging the number of Indians in front 
by the explosion of their rifles and the 
discharge of their arrows, I concluded 
it would be impossfble for our friends 
to render us immediate aid even if 


Behind were a number of loose 
boulders, and while I watched the 
opening near the creek I called out to 
the trembling Patsy to roll the rocks 
up, so as to makea barricade in the 
This was something 
Patsy could comprehend, and being a 
stout fellow, he at once went to work, 
and, finside of twenty minutes, the 


“Dar, Mauss Costlah, dat’s done; 
now let dis servant lie down an’ pur- | light. 


Patsy dropped on his knees, and as- 
sumed the attitude of an Ethiopian 


martyr. But, if he could not or wouls 
not shoot, it struck meI could utilize 
him by making him keep the arms 
yoaded. 

It was now sundown; I could see 
the last rays gilding the snow-peaks 
away in the distance, and, as may be 
supposed the approach of darkness 
inereased my alarm, for it added tc 
the danger of our situation. 

Ihad just told Patsy to place his 
ifle and pistols where I could reach 
them, and that he must at once re 
load the arms I laid down, wher 
again the Nez Perce and Crow war 
whoops echoed through the defile 
and, looking out, I saw the paintec 
braves coming toward me ata run. 

The . rift was so narrow that the; 
were forced to push onin single file 
while a few warriors from precariou: 
positions on thesteep, flanking rock; 
tried to cover the advance. 

I trembled with fear and excitemen 
and only by a strong effort of wil 
could I control my weapon so as t 
make sure of my aim. I had seve1 
loads in my repeating-rifle, and wait 
ing till the nearest brave was withir 
twenty yards, I opened fire. Iam as 
tonished now at the rapidity witl 
which I sent the seven balls into the 
enemy. . 

“Load, Patsy!’ 

I dropped wy rifle and took up his. 
but to my horror I found it would noi 
work, It was as useless as so muck 
wood. Fortunately my _ revolvers 
were near, and with one in each hand 
I opened fire again. 

The line staggered, broke, and then, 
yelling like demons, the warriors ran 
back or threw themselves on their 
faces. I had breathing time to reload, 
| 2nd, exch pever addicted to the vul- 
gar and immidtul-batvit’s%- ‘protaiity, 
I could not, on this occasion, resist 
hurling an imprecation at the cower- 
ing Patsy. All the weapons were out 
oforder, and I had no time to cor- 
rect his bungling. 

White I was making these prepar- 
ations a number of Indians ascended 





side. Their object in doing so at once 
became apparent, for in a short time 
they began to hurl the detached rocks 
and logs of wood down on the spot 
where we were supposed to be. So 
c.use did these thundering, giant mis- 
siles come, that the splinters tore my 
«authes and cut me severely about the 
face, while a fragment from one of 
them struck Patsy on the head, and 
with the blood pouring over his face 
he rolled over at my feet. 


I dragged him into a little angle, 
and expecting every moment to be m 
last, I waited without hope, though 
still clutched my pistols in despera: 
tion. From my position I hada vie 
down as far as the creek, and thoug 
it was nearly dark, I could see the 
was no renewal of the attempt to a 
tack from that quarter; still th 
stones came down, and one of the 
struck my left arm and it fell powe 
less by my side. This, added to t 
loss of blood from the cuts in my h 
and face, made me so weak th 
it was only with the greatest difficul 
I could remain on my feet. 


became dark, pitchy dark, 













Iwas parched with thirst, but even 
the foe were to withdraw I was pow 
less to leave my position. I do 
know how the time went by. 
I imagined I heard low voices 
side the barricade and up the deff 
and I emptied a chamber of my pis 
in each direction, when the whis? 
ing ceased, and the hurling of 
rocks was renewed. 
Ithought Patsy was dead: but s¢ 
time during the night—the whole ft 
is misty like a _half-remembs 
dream—I thought I heard him 1 


ter: 

“T’se dead, an’I’m put in de d 
my _feller-citizens, foh my body’s i 
cole, cole groun’.”’ 

Ihave an _ indistinct recollectia 
firing my pistol several times 
this, then comes a blank, not one 
dent of which can I recall till 





When I woke, or, rather, rett 
to consciousness, I could not bf 
my eyes nor ears. The Indians 
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to the summits of the cliffs on either 
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still yelling, and a rifle was blazing 
away close to me. 

I looked up, and there stood Patsy 
like a black Hercules, guarding the 
pass. He looked down at me, and his 
big eyes grew larger and whiter as he 
gasped: 

“Bress de Lo’r, yeh ain’t done gone 
yet! Yeh see, Mauss Costlah, some- 
body had ter fight, an’ dar wan’t no- 
body luff'd but me, so I’se veggin, 
away.” 

So saying, he raised his rifle, aad let 
drive like a \eteran.° 

Like myself he was covered with 
blood, and the sight of it made him 
stronger. I staggeredto my feet and 
looked up the ravine, from which now 
came the sharp rattle of rifles and the 
terrific yells of the Indians. 


They were attacking us on every 
side, I took up my rifle in my right 
hand, and determined to die fighting 


fie fiends, whom I expected to see 
every second, 

While I was listening, I heard 
sheers blending with the yells, but 
they came fromthe opposite direction, 
ind, looking toward Scalp Creek, I 
saw Paulthe guide, with Whitchurch 
and Brougham, running toward me. 

The momentary strength that came 
tome when I supposed the eud was at 
hand departed, and I had no recollce- 
tion till I found myself in camp at 
the mouth of the ravine, to which 
point the wagons had been brought. 

My friends told me they had been at- 
tacked the previous night, and hence 
could not search for me and Patsy. 
They repulsed the Indians, and, know- 
ing the direction E had taken the day 
before, they broke camp and started 
on the search, with the result already 
stated. The Indians were badly pun- 
ished and driven off; still, on account 
ofmy broken arm, we turned back to 
Fort Benton, where we remained all 
Winter. 

The following Spring we started 
again, and went through successfully; 
buta curious thing about the adven- 
ture was that Patsy, from being a 
timid non-combatant, at once become 
the most warlike of beings, and never 
was so delighted as when there 
wasa prospect of a brush with the 
Indians. i 
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iS "BEER DRINKING. | ~ = 


The worst results from accidents in 
the London hospitals are said to be 
draymen. Though they are appar- 
ently models of health and strength, 
yet if one of them receives an injury, 
it is nearly always necessary to am- 
putate in order to give him the most 
distant chance of life. The draymen 
have the unlimited privilege of the 
brewery cellar. Sir Ashley Cooper 
was once called to a drayman, who 
was a powerful, fresh-colored, healthy- 
looking man, and had euffered an in- 
juryin his finger from a small splinter 
of a stave. The wound, though tri- 
fling, suppurated. He opened the 
small abscess with his lancet. He 
found, vn retiring, he had left his 
lancet. Returning for it he found the 
man in a dying condition. The man 
died in a short time. Dr. Gordon 
says, ‘‘The moment beer drinkers are 
attacked with acute diseases they are 
not able to bear depletion, and die.” 
Dr. Edwards says of beer drinkers, 
“Their diseases are always of a dan- 
gerous character, and, in case of acci- 
dent, they can never undergo even the 
most trifling operation with the se- 
curity of the temperate. They most in- 
variably die under it.’”’ Dr. Buchan 
says, ‘‘Malt liquors render the bluod 
sizy and unfit for circzlation; hence 
proceeds obstructions and inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. There are few 
great beer drinkers who are not 


phthisical, brought on by the glutin-” 


ous and indigestible nature of ale and 
porter. These liquors inflame the 
blood, and tear the tender vessels of 
the lungs to pieces.’”’ Dr. Maxson 
says, “Intoxicating drinks, whether 
taken inthe form of fermented or dis- 
tilled liquors, are very frequent. pre- 
disposing causes of disease.”’ The 
hospitals of New Yorkshow an equally 
unfavorable record of theintemperate, 
and private practitioners everywhere 
have the same experience. — 








4 TAKE IT OUT OF THAT. 


He was a long,slim man, with every 
appearance of hard times, and a long 
nose on his face. He went into a 
saloon on Main street, Detroit, and 
said to the bar-keeper: 

“Prepare meaglass of the cheerful 
invigorator.”’ 

The bar-keeper looked him all over, 
looked at his clothes, and answered: 

“First allow my eyes to rest upon 
the complexion of yyour currency.” 

“In my purse I have numerous and 
various denominations of the currency 
of our realm, with which I will cheer- 
fully requite you, when I have par- 
taken of your refreshments,” said the 
long man, tapping his pocket. 

The bar-keeper said he didn’t know, 
but finally poured out a glass of the 
liquor. The long man grasped it 
eagerly, backed up to the stove, and 
eyed the contents of the glass witha 
critical air. 

“They tell me that in one of our 
Western cities, divers wicked men 
have been engaged in the fraudulent 
manufacture of this article, Is it 
so ?”” ' 

The bar-keeper said he believed it 
was. The long man emptied the 
glass,and putiton thecounter, Then 
he said: 

“Tt is passing strange that in an 
age when knowledge is disseminated 
so freely,that truth and virtue are not 
paramount. Instead, ignorance and 
vice run riot, and the papers teem 
with accounts of new rascalities un- 
earthed each day.” 

“There’s fifteen cents to pay for 
that whiskey,” interrupted the bar- 
keeper. 

“Our country is just entering upon 
her existence for another century. It 
is fearful to reflect that at the end of 
acentury she may be still further ad- 
vanced in crime. Just look back and 

“Yes,I know; but just pay me for 
that glass of whiskey, and then you 
can bounce,’’ broke in the bar-keeper, 
angrily. ; 

“Peace, my friend,’ said the long 
man, ‘You ask of me that which is 
utterly beyond. the bounds of possi- 
bility,” 

“Do yon mean to say that you 
haven’t any money?” inquired the 
bar-keeper, the short hair on the back 
of his head standing out horizontally. 

“Such, my esteemed friend, is the 
conclusion which you may draw from 
my feeble remarks,’’ suid the long 
man, 

The bar-keeper turned back his 
cuffs, spit on his hands, and bounded 
airily over the bar He grasped the 
long man firmly by the scruff of the 
neck, and began waltzing toward the 
door, implanting kick after kick in 
that portion of the long man’s frame 
which nature designed to be kicked. 

They reached the door safely, and 
as the bar-keeper, with a kivk of ex- 
traordinary dimensions, shot the long 
man through it, he sententiously ex- 
claimed: 

* Take it out of that !” 





HE WOULD TRY IT, 


An old gent living in the country called 
at the office of the gas company in Chicago 
the other day, having a two quart pail in 
his hand and asked: 

“Is this where they sell gas ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, we can furnish you with gas,” 
replied the clerk. 

“Well,” said the old man ag he pulled the 
cover off his pail, “I’ve heerd a good deal 
about gas, and my wife’s heerd a good 
deal about gas, and I’ll take two quarts 
along and try it. How much is it a 
quart ?” 

When he was informed that gas was a 
vapor, and the method of burning it was 
explained, he sighed and said: 

“Hannah will be awfully disappointed.” 





The engineer of a train of cars ap 
preaching Alfred, Me., several days ago, 
saw a Newfoundland dog on the track 
andtried to frighten him off by sounding 
his whistle. As the dog did not move he 
stopped the train, and then found that 
just around the curve close by was an ox 





team fast to the track, 


<= AN ENGINEER'S ROMANCE, } 


The cracked bell of the engine 8. P. 


/ Chase has been noticed by all who live 


within hearing distance of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railroad. Beneath 
harsh and rugged exteriors incidents of 
deepest pathos are hidden. The bell of 
the S. P. Chase is a vivid illustration. 
Once, and but a few weeks since, its tones, 
so discordant now, were the most mellow 
and musical on the line. The story is 
simple, short, and affecting. 

One of its engineers had been charmed 
with the vision of a lovely girl along his 
route. He made her acquaintance, and 
there was every prospect of its happy 
and prosperous termination through life. 
One day the engineer was gradually 
slacking up at the depot of the town in 
which she lived, Several unforeseen 
events had prevented him from seeing 
her for nearly a month. A church bell 
of the town was chiming merrily, and a 
wedding party entered the depot. As 
the bride drew near to enter the car, the 
engineer, who was holding the bell-rope, 
suddenly gasped for breath. The hand 
holding the rope grew stiff and rigid. 
What followed he did not know; his first 
consciousness was when the fireman 
emptied over him a bucket of water. 
His right arm felt numb and sore, and 
when the train started the bell gave forth 
that flat sound which now distinguishes 
it. Subsequent examination showed it to 
be cracked. 

Just how it came about has not been 
satisfactorily explained. The most plausi- 
ble theory, entertained by the railroad 
men generally, and by the engineer him- 
self, is that when he saw the bride, who 
was the girl previously mentioned, the 
shock that followed possessed some of 
the properties of electricity, . The subtle 
fluid, by some fortunate mischance, en- 


.tered his right side, and instead of rend- 


ing his heart, which was not located 
there, it passed along the rope to the 
bell and cracked it. The numbness of 
his arm and the sensations, as he re- 
members them, go to sustain this hy- 
pothesis, which, if correct, suggests also 
that love, so long a puzzle to the pro- 
foundest philosophers, is made up in 
great part of electricity, or of some 
“force not unlike it in its nature. Be that 
as it may, the engineer retains this bell 
as a reminder of his own narrow escape. 
He has foresworn faith in women en- 
tirely, but the tones of this bell, so hard 
and grating to the ears of others, are 
never heard by him without fervent 
gratitude when he recalls how nearly 
he was himself becoming still more flat 
and senseless. 


Ct 
. 


RUNNING FOR OFFICE. 


TI never run for office but once. At the 
earnest solicitations of some of my friends, 
in an unguarded moment I allowed my- 
self to be announced as candidate for the 
office of PJustice of the Peace. Previous to 
this fool move I had been considered a de- 
cent kind of a man, but the next day when 
the Bugle came out it was filled with ac- 
counts of my previous history that would 
have curdled the blood of a Digger Indian. 
A susceptible public was gravely unformed 
that I was not fit for the office, that I was 
almost a fool, besides I had come West 
under very suspicious circumstances. I 
had starved my deaf old grandmother to 
death and then sold the remains to a soap- 
factoy. I had stolen a hand organ from a 
poor blind cripple and run away with the 
proceeds. I had sold my grandfather's 
coffin for fourteen dollars, and buried the 
old gent ina boot box. In utter despair 
I rushed around to headquarters, withdrew 
my name and swore a solemn swear that 
I would never indulge in politics again. 
And I never will.—John Quill. 

A Mr. Cooper of California has an or- 
chard, near Santa Barbara, of 12,000 al- 
mond trees; 1,000 English walnut trees ; 
5,000 olive trees; 6,000 eucalyptus trees ; 
and a vineyard of 6,000 grape vines. 





A WIFE'S POWER, * 
A zood wife is to s man wisdom, 
strength, and courage; a bad one is con- 
fusion, weakness, and despair. No con- 
dition is hopeless to s man where the 
wife possesses firmness, decision, and 
economy. There is no outward propriety 
which can counteract indolence, extrava- 
gance, and folly at home. No spirit can 
long endure bad influence. Man is 
strong; but his heart is not adamant, 
He needs a tranquil home, and especially 
if heis an intelligent man, with a whole 
head, he needs its moral force in the con- 
flict of life. To recover his composure, 
home must be a place of peace and com- 
fort. Tiere his soul renews its strength 
and goes forth with renewed vigor tc en- 
counter the labor and troubles of life. 
But if at home he finds no rest, and 
there is met with bad temper, jealousy 
and gloom, or assailed with complaints 
and censure, hope vanishes, and he sinks 
into despair, 
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A BRILLIANT METEOR, — * 


The Koston T'ranseript says that a 
meteor of great brillianey was seen in the 
south-eastern heavens on Saturday eve- 
ning, fifi ‘ instant, at 10:03, moving from 
east to south, and in a line, the continu- 
ation of which would strike the horizon 
at an angle cf about forty-five degrees. 
The moon wes unobscured at the time, 
and the snow-clad earth helped to make 
things a:most .as light as day; yet, 
notwithstanding this, the meteor gleamed 
forth with a splendor putting to utter 
shame _ all terrestrial pyrotechnics. A 
shaft of golden light was seen to shoot 
athwart the sky; after traversing a path 
whick might have consumed a second in 
time, the erratic body relaxed its speed 
gradually, until it had become snotion- 
less; in an instant it burst into a shower 
of crimson and emerald brilliants, which 
descended in a luminous rain until they 
were extinguished. 





Reverpy Jounson lost the sight of one 
of his eyes years ago, when he was train- 
ing Edward Stanley to fight Henry A. 
Wise, after a row the two had at a race- 
course, Stanley was practising, and bis 
bullet, striking » tree, glanced back and 
hit his instructor in the eye, endangerin# 
his life, and also preventing the duel. 





SHE MAY NOT HAVE LUVED HIM, 


A woman never quite forgets the man | 
who has once loved her. She may not 
have loved him; she may, indeed, have 
given him the “no” instead of the “yea” 
he hoped for; but the remembrance that 
he desired a “yes’’ always softens ber 
thoughts of him, and would make him, 
were he reminded of it, a friend forever. 
There may be girls who make a jest of dis- 
carded suitors; but they are generally very 
young, and the wooing has been some- 
thing that did not betoken much depth of 
tenderness. There are mercenary offers, 
too, that only awaken scorn and hate in 
the woman wooed for money and not for 
herself; but, really, to have touched @. 
man’s heart is something not to be fom 
gotten while she lives, 





Tue difference between the action of sea 
air and the action of mountain air on the 
human system has recently been explained 
by Professor Beneke, of Marburg. Sea aur, 
he says, is beneficial for persons who are 
overworked, but whose digestive organs 
are good. A mountain atmosphere, on the 
other hand, renders the bodily movements 
easier by reason of the diminished pressure, 
and increases the activity of respiration. 
Professor Beneke thinks that irritable, 
nervous, excitable persons will find them- 
selves better in mountainous districts. 





Brigham Young has sent word to the 
faithful at Ogden. to stop baptizing into 
the Order of Enoch, saying that he would 
never have organized it if he had known 
how much opposition it would have ex- 
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THE ALBION. 

















Slumber Song- 





Sister Simplicite, 
Sing, sing a song to me, 
Sing me to sleep. 
Some legend low and long, 
Slow as the summer song 
' Of the dull deep. 


poe Some legend, long and low, 
fr Whose equal ebb and flow, 
' To and fro creep. 
On the deep marge of gray, 
*T ween the soul's night and day, 
Washing awake away 
Into sleep. 


Bome legend, low and long, 
Never so weak or strong 
As to let go 
While it can hold this heart, 
Without a sigh or smart, 
Or as to hold this heart 
so When it sighs “No.” 


Bome long, low, swaying song, 

As the swayed shadows long, 
Sway to and fro 

Where, thro’ the crowing cocks, 

And by the swinging c ocks, 

Some weary mother rocks, 
Some weary woe. 


Sing up and down to me, 
Like a dream-boat at sea, 
So and still so. 
Float thro’ the “then” and “when,” 
Rising from when to then, 
Sinking from then to when, 
While the waves go. 


Lew and high, high and low, 
Now and then, then and now, 
Now, now, 
And when the now is then, and when 
the then is now, 
And when the low is high, and when 
the high is low, © 
Low, fow, 
Let me float, let the boat, 
Go, go, 
Let me glide, let me slide, 
Slow, slow; 
Gliding boat, sliding boat, 
* Slow, slow, 
Glide away, slide away, 
So, so. 





THE SQUIRE'S PROPOSAL. 


“No, Salmantha Jane Peabody, you won't 
stir one step to the singin’-school! I ain’t 
goin’ to have you gaddin’ about the hull 
blessed time. You'll stay to hum one 
evenin’, jest to see how it seems! 

“You h’ain’t been out a single evenin’ this 
week? Wal, what of it? If you should stay 
in another week, *twouldn’t hurt you none, 
T guess. , 4 

“No, I h’ain’t forgot when I was young, 
nuther. §’T'ain’t so long ago that I should 
forget it. When I was at your age, I staid 
to hum, and made myself useful; I didn’t 
spend the heft of my time spinnin’ street- 
yarn, as the girls do now-a-days. I used 
to spin flax an’ wool,an’ make butter an’ 
cheese, an’ wash, an’ iron, an’ bake. An’ 
all I did was done as it orter be. But as 
fur you, you jest flurry round, half doin’ 
what you purtend to dew, so’sto be a-kitin’ 
off some’eres, an’ I’m goin’ tew put a stop 
to’t. I knew how ’twould be when your 
gardeen sent you to the ‘cademy. 

“What's that? You told Sam Skinner that 
you'd go to the singin’-school, an’ he’s comin’ 
fur ye? Let him come here on sich an ar- 
rant as that, an’ I'll tell him suthin’ he 
won’t want tohear agin! I’ve had as much 

‘as I want of the Skinners sence your father, 
who never had no more judgment than a 
baby, ‘pinted the deacon tew be your gar- 
deen. He’s for ever meddlin’ with things 
that don’t consarn him, an’ *Lijah, Sam’s 
father, is off thesame piece. It was ‘nough 
tew put me out of conceit of him tew see 
him sidlin’ up tew the Widder Peters las’ 
Sabbath-day evenin’,an’ his wife not in her 
grave six.months yit.” 

“Miss Peters is his wife’s brother's widow? 
What's that to dew with it? I like to see 
folks show some respect to their deceased 
pardners. Your father has been dead eight 
years come March, an’ ‘here ain’t none of 
of the male sect dared tew hint at sich a 
thing as my takin’ anybody in his place. 

“You should think *twould take consider’ble 
courage? You'd had a new father long 
afore this if I'd given some folks any 

encouragement. 

“There's Sam Skinner comin’ cross lots? 











up so scrumtious fur, with that red ribbon 
in your hair, an’ Sunday go-tew-meetin’ 
dress on. I’ve as good a mindas ever I had 
tew eat to make you go an’ take it off.” 

In walked Sam, a tall, strapping fellow, 
with curly black hair and eyes of the same 
color, with a sly, roguish gleam in them. 
which reminded one of his uncle, the dea- 
con. 
“Good-arternoon, Mrs. Peabody. How 
d’ye do?” 

“I ain’t any tew-well, nor any tew glad 
to see you, Mister Sam, to speak politely. 
I see you over tew the elder’s t’other night, 
an’ you seemed tew be very merry. Yer 
uncle thought he’d got a good joke on me, 
but he ain’t quite so smart as he thinks 
himself.” " 

“Oh, pshaw! Mrs. Peabody; there don’t 
nobody mind what Uncle Ike says. He 
will have his joke, you know; it’s jest as 
nat’ral to him as to breathe; but he don’t 
bear no malice. Good-arternoon, Miss Sal- 
mantha, I cale’late we'll have a nice clear 
evenin’ fur the singin’-school. I called 
to say that I’d come fur ye a leetle arter 
seven.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself, Mister 
Sam,; Salmantha ain’t goin’ tew the sing- 
in’-school. So if that’s all the arrant you 
have, you’d better be goin’.” 

“°Twon’t be no trouble, not the least 
mite, as I’m goin’ the same way myself, 
That ain’t all my arrant, nuther. Dad 
sent a message to ye, though I don’t s’pose 
you care to hear it.” 

“If yer father sent me a message, Sam 
Skinner, I'll thank you tew deliver it.” 

“Wal, he told me to tell ye that he was 
comin’ over to see ye |this evenin’. But I 
don’t suppose you'll care to see him, so I’ll 
tell him not tew come.” 

* Why, hew you dew run on, Sam! I nev- 


er see the beat on’t—never! Strange you 
can’t take a joke. Of course T’ll be glad 
tew see yer father. 
great cronies when we was at your age, an’ 
there ain’t no knowin’ what might have 
happened if Johnathan Peabody hadn’t 
come along.” 

“I s’pose the old man thought the coast 
would be clear this evenin’, eh, Salmantha? 
On his accountI’m really sorry you are tew 
busy tew go. P’raps you’d better consider 
on’t a spell.” 

“Wal, I don’t know as there’s anything 
tew hinder her goin’,” said the widow, as 
her daughter made no reply. “There'll be 
nothin’ but the supper dishestew wash, an’ 
Ican dew them. Tell yer father that I'll 
be glad tew see him, Sam. I remember 
when he was as straight as an arrer, an’ his 
hair as black an’ curly as your’n. Not but 
what he’s a nice personable man, now. 
What air you gigglin’ fur, Salmantha? Is 
it anythin’ strange fur the squire, in his 
lonely sitivation, tew callon a neighbor an’ 
old schoolmate? ’Pears tew me I'd try tew 
show some manners. A body would think 
you was brung up in the woods. You 
h’ain’t told Sam whether you was goin’ tew 
singin’-school. Yes, Sam, she’ll go. You'd 
better come airly,asit’s quite a piece to the 
school-’us.” 

With another wink to Salmantha, whose 
whose cheeks were as red as the apples she 
was paring, Sam took himself off, whistling 
merrily as he retraced his way across the 
fields. 
“I wonder what the squire wants tew 
see me so partic’ler ‘bout, Salmantha ? 
H’ain’t the least idee? Wal, all I know is 
that he never was in no sich takin’ afore 
his wife died. I ruther guess that old- 
maid sister of his don’t make things none 
tew comf’table fur him. She’s a dretful 
poor housekeeper, so I’ve heerd aay. 
Fetch me a clean cap out of the bureau- 
drawer. Not that; the one with the 
crimped border an’ laylock ribbin. What 
air you gigglin’ at ? ‘Pears to you I'm fizin’ 
up consider’ble? How ridic’lous you dew 
talk ! as tho’ I didn’t want tew be clean. 
There’s Sam comin’ through the gate; 
don’t keep him waitin’.” 

1 10 Onl @ine® we 
“How dew, Squire Skinner? Walk in, 


Yes, an’ makin’ a ‘straight bee-line fur the | an’ take a cheer by the stove, dew.” 


door, That's what you've slicked yourself | 


“Wal, I don’t care. if I do widder: its 


Him an’ me used to be . 





a bitter cold night, a good deal colaer than 
I calc’lated on when I started.” 

“True enough, squire; there are nights 
that middle-aged folks, like we he, find a 
warm corner by a rousing fire like this 
better’n the jolliest sleigh ridin’ that can 
be got up. Salmantha she’s gone tew the 
singin’ school, so I’m all alone this even- 
in’. I’m proper glad you happened in; 
them that’s in our lonely sitivation orter 
be neighborly.” 

““I s’pose Sam told you my arrant?” 
said the squire. 

“Wal, yes, he sorter hinted—te, he, he! 
Boys will be boys, you know, an’ Sam is 
as full of mischief as an egg is full of 
meat. Try a piece of mince-pie, squire ? 
I didn’t 2at much supper, so I put one in 
the oven tew warm. My poor dead-an’- 
gone husband used to say that nobody 
could beat me makin’ mince-pies. Take a 
piece, dew.” 

“Thank’ee, widder, I don’t care if I do. 
I’m mightily glad you're so favorable to my 
propersition. I told Sam that you was 
allus so pertic’lar "bout keepin’ everythin’ 
jest.as ’twas in Mr. Peabody’s time, that 
I was most afeared you mighnt’t like it.” 

“Dear me, squire !| how curi’us that you 
should have thought that, when you know 
how much I allus sot by you ever sence we 
used tew go tew school together. The 
Lord knows I h’ain’t been in no hurry fur 
any change, an’ if it had been any one but 
you that hinted at sich a thing I’d ha’ 
showed ’em tew the door in quick metre, 
an’ they would’t have been long in 
taking it neither. Them that’s had the 
padner that I had ain’t in no hurry tew get 
another Jon’than used to speak of you 
often; he thought there wasn’t nobody 
like squire Skinner. An’ when I see you 
in the cheer that he so often sot in, it re’ly 
seems as if *twas him a settin’ there.” 

“I’m obleeged to you, widder, fur your 
good opinion. But to return to business, 
Mine is a leetle the lightest, but *twouldn’t 
hardly be noticed, an’ if so be we can 
strike a bargin, there won’t be a better 
match in the hull township, I'll bet.” 

“Lawful sakes, squire ! how you fluster a 
body! It.is so sudding. But, then, t’ain’t 
as though we hadn’t knowed each other 


that this is the last time you go out with 
Sam Skinner!” 





A CART LOAD OF CASH. 


Twenty-two years ago, as the story rams, 
Mr. Pendley was living at Sugar Hill, Ga., 
and was then engaged in gold mining with 
Moses Lott. Lott had heard of a very rich 
silver mine from Jobn Lumpkin. Lump 
kin had heard of it from a Baptist preach- 
er, who lived near Carnesville; the preach- 
er had heard of it from a man who had 
died near him, and who on his death-bed 
had given the preacher a minute deserip- 
tion of the mine and its surroundings. 
Lott told Pendley that the stranger on his 
death-bed said that he and other South 
Carolinians had come out among the In- 
dians hunting gold and silver ore; that 
they crossed the Oconee at Hurricane 
Shoals, proceeded along a well-known In- 
dian trail to the Chattahoochee, went down 
the Chattaooochee to the mouth of a large 
creek, and in hunting a place to cross, 
went up the creek some distance, where 
two of the Carolinians—the stranger be- 


ing one—were captured by a company of — 


Spaniards, were carried at night some 
four or five miles “south of the head of the 
creek, and were put to work in a silver 
mine during each night, and just before 
day they took the silver ore upon their 
backs, went due south from the mine five 
miles to an island covered with an im- 
mense swamp growth, and in the middle 
of this island, in a rude shop, they worked 
ore and moulded the metal into silver dol- 
lars; that when the Indians found them 
out they filled up the mine with timber 
and dirt, buried as much as a wagon load 
silver dollars in the middle of the shop, 
burned down the shop, released the two 
South Carolinians, and left; that one of 
the South Carolinians was lost, and that 
the dying man was on his way home with 
the great secret, which he revealed to the 
preacher on his death-bed. 

With this account Mr. Pendley set out 
in 1853 to find the mine answering to the 


description received. In 1855 he found an 


old mine, exactly answering the descrip- 
tion. It is situated five miles due south 





ever sence we was knee-high to a grasshop 
per. Wal,no, I can’t say as there would 
be a better match, takin’ fit all in all, than 
our’n would be. An’ we ain’t obleeged tew 
wait or ask nobody, but can suit ourselves 
in marryin’. So, if you’re agreeable I 
am.” 

Squire Skinner stared at the speaker in 
blank amazement. 

“Good gracious, Mrs Peabody! what be 
you talkin’ on? Ih’ain’t said nothin’ *bout 
marryin’. I was speakin’ "bout swappin 
my bay horse fur your gray one. Yiu 
see—” 

The widow Peabody arose to her feet, 
theSvery brows upon her cap assuming a 
belligernent aspect. 

“Dew you mean to insult me, Squire 
Skinner ?” 

“By no manner o’ means. Your gray 
horse an’ mine is sich a nice match as to 
size an’ color so I thought-——” 

“Dew you see that air door, sir? The 
sooner you march out on’t the better it 
will be fur you !” 

“But, widder——” 

“Start yourself, [ tell ye f an’ don't you 
never darken my door ag’in !”” 

Exit the squire, in a great hurry. 

An hour later, Salmantha came in, her 
cheeks all aglow and her eyes as bright as 
the stars that looked down upon the whis- 
pering and lingering parting at the gate. 

She found her mother in no very amiable 
humor. 

“So you’ve come at last, miss? A pretty 
time o’ night fur you tew be comin’ home! 
Thought I had sich good company that you 
wouldn't hurry eh? Who told you that I 
consider old "Lijah Skinner good comp’ny? 
He’s the most tiresone fellow I ever did 
see! There he sot an’ sot, an’ wouldn’t 
take no kind of a hint, till I fairly had tew 
tell him tew go. Iwonder what good he 
thinks it’s going tew dew him to come here 
to see me? Now, Salmantha Jane Peabody, 
I want you tew jest remember one thing, 





of Su creek, in Gwinnett county, 
and the island is on Beaver Ruin creek, 
five miles due Ssouth of the mine. On the is- 
land Mr. P.found cinders, Indian vessels and 
implements, and the hole in the ground, 
which had been filled up by old Billy 
Chamblee, who cleared up the island, and 
who testified to having found the hole 
open. Mr. Pendley went to work on tif 
old mine. and continued until his small 
capital was spent, when he suspended. 
When again his means enabled him to re- 
new his labors, the war came on and forced 
him to defer it. In 1871 he resumed work 
again alone, followed the old tunnel by 
sinking shafts for nearly two hundred 
feet, without finding anything except un- 
mistakable evidence of the old tunnel, 
which was filled with leaves, brush, oak 
post and timber. A few weeks ago he 
reached the end of the old tunnel, and 
found a vein of mineral ore one and a half 
feet thick and fifteen feet wide. Above it 
there is a layer of white clay; beneath it 
there is a hard yellow rock, and on each 
side there is a wall of very hard, blue sand- 
stone. The ore consists of two layers, one 
blueish, the other reddish brown; is very 
soft—somewhat cohesive—and very heavy. 








A young Americar lady who has en- 
joyed the rare privilege of taking a stroll 
with the poet Tennyson, incidentally 
mentions in a letter to a friend that, “it 
seriously affected the romance of the 
situation when he paused during the 
walk to scratch his back againsta gate 
post.” 

y, —______—_____ 


Mrs. Bump resides in Bloom town 
ship, Clearfield county, Pa., and she has a 
potato which has been carried as a guard 
against rheumatism by her grandfather, 
father and herself since 1792, This once 
esculent root is now not larger than 4 
Lima bean and as_hard as a stone. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH A FORTUNE- 
TELLER. 


Jay Charlton, of the Danbury News, re- 
ports an interview with a New York fortune- 
teller as follows: 

The other day I saw on the sign of a 
small brick house in one of the unpreten- 
tious avenues, these words: “Madame Le 
Blanc, Clairavoyant and Astrologist.” In 
the fun of the moment I went in, and was 
ushered into a back sitting-room. A young 
countryman was soon my companion, and I 
cheekily asked him what he was after. 
Said he: “I want to find out whether I’m 
goin’ to win in a lawsuit in a justice’s 
court, about a black mare with a docked 
tail. I come from Goshen; where do you 
come from? This here woman kin see 
right through an oak plank.” Presently 
the door opened, and a tall, distinguished 
woman, with silver-gray hair, threw open 
wide the door. You know how Poe did it 
when he wanted to see out where old Nev- 
ermore was. That’s the way she did it. 
She looked as dignified as a big sun-flower. 
I stammered “Missis?” You see I wasn’t 
going to give myself away by being too 
sharp. Said she, as her head followed my 
movements as the aforesaid sunflower fol- 
lows the sun (if it does), “Madame, if you 
please.” What little human pride was in 
me waltzed out of my being as I gazed 
upon this elegant female woman. I’umbly 

‘Prophet !’” said I, “‘thing of’ —whom 
the angels call Lenore.” 

Here I saw I'd put my foot into it, and I 
broke down. But I had to go it madly be- 
cause I didn’t’ want to burst out laughing 
at my learned colleague from Goshen, with 
the dock-tailed mare. She saved me, by 
sweeping grandly into the parlor, putting 
up her long finger, as Everts puts his up 
in the Beecher case. So I walked, some- 
what batween laughter. and timidity, 
into the Night’s Plutonian Shore. She 
motioned me toa chair which stood before 
asmalltable. She grandly sat in one op- 
posite. Then drawing six thicknesses of 
something like & black crape iron-holder 
over her eyes, she said in a grandly sepul- 
chral monotone: ‘Your life will be long— 
with some cares. An enemy besets your 
path. Beware of a false friend who will 
try todo youa wrong. You will come out 
of it all right, one dollar is |my charge.” I 
put one dollar upon the table, thinking 
that inere were ten sodas gone. Eut I 
said, “Madame, I would like to know what 
kind of a gitl I’m going to have?” Here 
she rose, went behind my back to a side- 
board, and brought back one empty tum- 
bler. Holding it before my eyes, she 
grandly said, “You are satisfied, I hope, 
that there is nothing in it.” I said I was 
satisfied. Whereupon she went behind me 
again, and brought the tumbler past me 
with a parallelogram of paper im it. I saw 
the paper was dimly white, with a little yel- 
low smearing on it. From a half-pint bot- 
tle she poured a reddish liquid into a little 
water, and then poured the mixture into 
the tumbler. After a moment, her fingers 
went into the tumbler, drew out the paper 
and tore it up. I had it on the end of my 
tongue to say, “The acid didn’t bring the 
the photograph out ;” but that would have 
spoiled everything. So I meekly bowed 
when she said, “The face is not perfect yet, 
but it is very, very beautiful. I congratu- 
late you.” she tried again, and waved a 
astick overthe mixture. This time the 
picture came out, and she laid my wet and 
yellow lover upon the table with an air of 
Persian triumph. Her austere magnani- 
mity lowered itself tothe earth as she said, 
“It is very, very beautiful. One dollar for 
the picture.” I laid one dollar in my sad- 
ness beside my blonde, but drying, lover, 
thinking, “Ten more’ sodas gone.” “Two,’’ 
she said. “Two?” I repeated meekly. 
“Yes,” said she, “two.” “But you said 
one.”” “Oh! one was for the picture, last 
one for the condition I wasin. It hurts me 
to produce so beautiful a picture of the girl 
you are to love.” “But, madame, you don’t 
tell me about her.” Then she spoke up, in 
her wrinkled grandeur, with a tone of vine- 
gar gurgling out of a bung hole. “You 
will marry her within a month, She will 


come to you.” I rose to leave, and she 
said, “A dollar!’ “What for?” “The 
fortune.” “But that goes with the pic- 
ture.” “For the first advice.” “I paida 
dollar for that.” “I meant two dollars. 
Let that go. I hope you two will be happy 
together. The first one will be a little 
girl.” TI left her to my friend from Goshen, 
The process by which she produced the 
picture is a simple one. The prints are 
those of photographs, unvarnished, and 
bought by the dozen. A little chemical 
mixture brings out the features. One face 
will serve for a dozen lovers. The one I 
got was that of a prominent actress, mar- 
ried, as Iam, to “another.” I have a pho- 
tograph of the lady exactly like that pro- 
duced by the incantation of tne grand gam- 
moner. Yet this woman probabiy makes a 
plenty of money. 





A ROMANCE OF WAR. 


An officer of the First French Empire, 
aged seventy-eight, who has for forty-one 
years been living on the modest pension of 
800 francs a year, having been compelled, 
the other day, to enter the Hospital Neck- 
er, was discovered to be a lady. Her name 
is De Senkeisen, and, the secret being out, 
she readily related her history. Her grand- 
father, the Baron von Senkeisen, command- 
ed a corps d’armee in the Bavarian army, 
Bavaria being then in alliance with France. 
She was then fourteen years old when her 
father, Colonel von Senkeisen, died, and her 
grandfather, from some inexplicable ca- 
price, compelled her toenter one of the reg- 
iments of his division; she served in Ger- 
many and in Spain, and at Waterloo re- 
ceived two somewhat severe wounds. She 
becamé afterward an officer of the second 
class in the administration of the hospitals, 
but in 1830 re-entered upon active service, 
and went to Algeria. In 1833 she became 
a aaturalized Frenchman, and obtained a 
retiring pension. She had congratulatory 
letters from Marshals Berthier, Augerier, 
and Suchet, and from General Dupon, tes- 
tifying to her bravery and good services. 
Her voice and countenance are quite of the 
manly type. She received the medal of 
St. Helena during the Second Empire. 





MAKING MONEY OUT OF PANCAKES. 


The Belfast (Me.) Journal tells how an 
enterprising womanis making money there: 
“It is not on that article of diet made by 
our grandmothers that we are to speak, but 
a pancake of a less digestible nature man- 
ufactured at the Belfast shoe factory. No- 
thing in the shape of leather is allowed to 
goto waste in that institution. Even the 
shavings from the sole leather have their 
use, and from them the pancakes are made. 
These shavings are placed upon a table be- 
fore the operatives, who separate and care- 
fully spread them out within -a small cast- 
ing with [paste, in layers, like raisins in a 
box — first leather, then paste, and the 
whole patted down compactly. When a 
cake is completed, it is about one foot in 
length, four inches wide, and half an inch 
in thickness. They are then laid: away to 
dry, and in jthree or four days are ready for 
use, which is to be cut up into inner heel 
lifts. Their manufacture is not a> very 
pleasant job, as the girls who make them 
are up to their elbows in paste. When the 
factory first started, this work was given to 
Alma House at four cents per cake. She 
became so expert thatshe could easily make 
100 perday. Being an enterprising woman, 
and seeing money ahead, she closed a con- 
tract with the proprietors for the sole man- 
ufacture, at four cents apiece, and then 
hired help. To-day she has an apartment 
off the sale-room, and employs six women, 
who turn out from 300 to 400 a day, 





Tue thought of eternity consoles for the 
shortness of life. 





The real sherry district occupies @ 
very small spot in the southwest corner 
of Spain, lying for the most part between 
the Guadalquiver and the Guadalete. 
The small triangle in which the choicest 
wines are produced is scarcely more than 





twenty miles broad at its base, 





A LITERARY TREASURE, 


A great literary and historical treasure 
says the London Examiner, is about tobe’ 
givee to theworld. In the course of this 


‘month will be published in Florence a 
work entitled, “The Despatches of 
Antonio Giustiniani, Venetian Ambas- 


sador in Rome from 1502 to 1505,” edited 
by Professor P. Villari. Hitherto all 
students wishing to consult these des- 
patches had to seek them among the 
world-renowned Venetian archives con- 
tained in the one hundred and forty 
rooms of the enormous ex-convent of 
the Kari. Guicciardini and other old 
historians frequently allude to the author 
of these letters. Gregorovius, in his 
“History of Rome,” makes some quota- 
tions from them, showing their great im- 
portance. The Austrians sufficiently un- 
derstood their value to include them 
among that portion of the Venetian ar- 
chives carried off to Vienna in 1866, and 
only restored to Italy the following year 
on the energetic remonstrances of the 
Italian government. The late director 
of the archives had some intention of 
publishing them, but was prevented by 
failing health; and thus it has been re- 
served to that eminent historian and 
politician, Professor Pasquale Villari, to 
have the honor of bringing before the 
public these precious Giustiniani letters. 
This gentleman, already known to the 
English literary world by his “ Biogra- 
phy of Savonarola,” translated by the 
late Mr. Leonard Horner, had occasion to 
examine the bulky manuscript volume 
containing the Giustiniani despatches in 
the course of his studies for his forth- 
coming “Life and Times of Nicholas 
Machiavelli.” Struck by their immense 
importance as a fresh contribution to 
Italian and European political history 
during the eventful years preceding the 
League of Cambria, and by the new light 
they threw on the “tragic” Borgias, Pro- 
fessor Villari undertook the task of edit- 
ing, arranging, and annotating this vol- 
uminous correspondence, which, enriched 
with new documents, will be published 
this month by the Florentine firm of 
Lemonnier & Co. 





PARASITIC WORM IN FISH: 


A species of parasitic worm has been 
lately discovered inhabiting the body of 
a fish. A post mortem examination re- 
vealed the presence in the organs and 
fluids of the fish of small, worm-like 
bodies, which, under the microscope, 
were recognized as belonging to the 
hematofti class of parasitic worms. The 
observer concludes from his examination 
that the parasite is identical with the 
genus Prosthecosacter, and that it may 
prove to be the P. minor. He concludes 
his description with the pertinent remarks 
that “This short description of a hema- 
toid worm, inhabiting, and no doubt kill- 
ing its host, is of some little interest, be- 
cause of the vast consumption of marine 
fish as food by the public, who, as a rule, 
are not informed of the danger accruing 
to those who eat their fish half cooked, 
The eggs, or even encysted young, of 
parasitic worms are thus left undestroy- 
ed, and on!y waiting to be introduced 
into the alimentary canal of some highly 
organized animal, as man, to complete 
their developement.’ 

_—_ 


A srneutaR death took place the other 
day at Lincoln, England. A grocer 
named Picker, who keeps fowls, was last 
week feeding them, when a bantam spur. 
red him inthe left thumb. Mortification 
set in, andall efforts to save the unfor- 
tunate man’s life proved unavailing. 





Belle Boyd, who during the civil war 
gained reputation asa rebel spy, is living 
a retired and quiet life in St. Louis. 
Since the war she has been married and 
is now the mother of a family. A num- 
ber of impostors who assume her name 
are still traveling in various parts of the 


country, 















































































































A SHAM MESSIAR. 


The Alexandrian correspondent of 
the Judische Presse writes that the op- 
pressive conduct of the Sultan of Ye- 
men toward the Jews at the time of 
Dr. Stern’s mission to Saana, was 
turned to account by an ambitious 
dreamer, in the province of Hadra- 
maut, who from his youth had de- 
voted himself to the study of the cabba- 
lah, by declaring publi¢ly that he was 
selected by Providence to gather the 
Jews from all corners of the globe, 
and lead them back to Jerusalem. 
He principally referred by way of 
proof to the words addressed by the 
dying petriarch to his twelve sons, 
and which, as known, run thu:s— 
“And I will announce to you what 
will happén to you in the latter days.” 
(Genesis. xli., 1.) From these words 
the wonld-be Messiah endeavored to 
prove that as soon as Islam should 
have . reached its thirteenth century, 
its [dominion would begin to decline, 
and Israel would return to her coun- 
try. This» new Messiah, generally 
called Ibn David, (son of Daviu,) 
found numerous followers, not only 
among the Jews of Hadramaut, but 
alse among those of Yemen, and on 
all sides the news spread that the true 
Messiah of the Jews had come, and 
that he would soon take up his abode 
in El Kuds (Jerusalem.) Pilgrims 
onw arrived from all parts of Arabia, 
brought him valuable ‘presents, and 
declared themselves ready to combat 
the Arabs under his banner. In some 
parts of Arabia the Jews went even so 
far as to alter the text of the prayers. 
But while he was busy forming a min- 
istry, equipping an army, and ap- 
pointing generals; the army of the 
Padishah of Constantinople arrived, 
conquered the whole country, and 
Abd-ul-Aziz thus became the neighbor 
of the future King of Jerusalem, who 
meanwhile resided on a mountain to 
the south of the city of Maribah, as 
he di@ not wish to live any longer 
among Mohammedans, who might 
render him unclean by contact with 
him. Beingatraid lest his pretentions 
should bring on a war with the Sultan, 
who happens to be sovereign of Je- 
rusalem de facto, the Messiah deemed 
it expedient: for the moment to re- 
nounce his dignity, and to wait for a 
new call from Heaven. His followers 
did not quite agree with this resolu- 
tion, but, nevertheless, submitted to 
the will of their lord. Ibn David 
(Suleiman was his real name) soon af- 
terward disappeared from Hadramaut, 
and his name died away, Rut now I 
learn from South Arabian merchants, 
that Ibn David again shows himself 
n. public, and that his follawers begin, 
to look forward hopefully to the 
time when he* Will redeem his pledgei 
wot place the crown of David on his 

ead, 





DONNEK LAKE, 

Donner Lake is located in the cold- 
est canyons of the Sieyra Nevada. 
High mountains rise ay three sides of 
the lake, and the cald seems to .con- 
centrate upon its surface, . Every year 
heretofore Donner has been covered 
withice five orsix inches thick,long bei 
forethe middle of January. Skating has 
been excellent on the lake when many 
of the ponds and reservoirs in the 
vicinity were partly open. ‘This yeer- 
has been one of the coldest on record, 
and the ice at Schaffer’s and at the 
ice pond is ten or eleven inches thiclx, 
Donner Lake _ recently was not en- 
tirely frozen over, and the ice was on- 
ly about an ipch thick in portions 
where it was frozen, Many of the old 
settlers have been puzzling their 
brains over the enigma, and it is pret- 
ty generally econcluded that hot 
springs must have burst forth in some 
portion of the lake bed in such force 
as to prevent the temperature of the 
water from being lowered to the con.« 
gealing point. Such springs are 
common in Tahoe, but so far as is; 
known, there have never been amy im 
Donner, 





“The monument to American girl which 
the citizens of Elmira, N. Y., are about 
to erect over her hody will be a life size. 
statue of the horse placed on a granite 
pedestal. 
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TURKISH RULES OF CONVERSATION. 


§ Conversation in Europe has been 
described as a duetto in an opera in 

, which the two persons engaged in it 

are talking to an imaginary third per- 
| gon,each recounting a tale of his own. 
i“Isay something and you say some- 
thing else, and we will agree to call it 
a@ conversation.” 

Now, in Turkey there are certain 

forms or canons of conversation, any 
-\ violation of which is considered an 
| outrage, and the sum of which con- 
| stitutes their code of politeness as ap- 
| plied to conversation, I will enumer- 
, ate these one by one :— 
| 1, Never to interrupt the speaker 
|i while he is talking. However long- 
winded or uninteresting his conver- 
gation may be to you, politeness re- 
quires that you should wait for his 
conclusion. You are not under any 
obligation to enter into conversation 
with him at all; but if you do, itis an 
understood condition of your conver- 
sational treaty that you should let 
him have his say. 

2. Never to diverge in the middle of 
aconversation fromthe main thread 
of a discourse into a collateral issue. 
The breach of this rule is considered 
by a Turk as an unpardonable rude- 
ness. To drive a red herring, as it 
were, across the scent of conversation 
is, in his opinion, to confound all 
thought and render all profitable con- 


secutive nversation impossible. 
This leads aga corollary: 
3. To allow a short but sufficient 


pause betwe¢n the conclusion of a dis- 
cussion on one’ subjectand the enter- 
ing ona new subject. 

4. Never tell a person a thing he 
knows already. 

5. Not to excuse oneself when con- 
victed of being in the wrong. How 
very seldom you hear in Europe, “Yes, 
Iwas inthe wrong. I am sorry for 
it.” But in Turkey itis considered a 
| violation of principle anda breach of 
politeness to refuse to be convicted of 

} error, ‘The cause of this difference 
lies deep in the character of the two 
races; in the absence onthe purt of 
the Turk of petty vanity and distract- 
ing self-esteem. The proudest race 
in the world, they are entirely exempt 
from vanity. 

6. When you have nothing to say to 
hold your tongue. 
for the sake of talking. Empty, idle, 
jabbering is a Frank but not an Otto- 
man practice. In Europe it is con- 
sidered de rigueur to ‘say something,” 
whether that something is worth say- 
ingor not. Notsoin Turkey. To say 
something, when you have nothing to 
say worth saying, is considered there 
a degradation to yourself and a 
rudeness to your neighbor.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





¢ CA008E—-HEALTH OR SICKNESS, * 


Those who desire and appreciate 
health should be as willing to make 
some effort to secure itas they do to 
obtain the other good things which 
increase the pleasure of life,’ Pure 
water is essentally necessary to good 
health. ‘ 

All wells, cisterns and springs 
should be thoroughly cleaned in the 
early Spring orinthe Autumn. The 
usual method of placing a large stone 
on the top of the cistern is injurious 


to the water, unless an aperture js left | 


in the stone and fitted with a wooden 
cover. The air should not be wholly 
excluded from the cistern, else moldy 
conditions will predominate—although 
perhaps not apparent—and the water 
wili not be wholesome, and in itsome- 
times there may be found: varfous 
kinds of insects and reptiles. 

Water is the natural drink of all 
fiving creatures, and it serves several 
fmportant purposes in the animal 
economy— firstly, it repairs the loss of 
the aqueous part of the blood caused 
by evaporation, and the action of the 
secreting and inhaling organs; sec- 
ondly, it is @ solvent of various ele- 
mentary substances, and therefore as- 
sists the stomach indigestion, though, 
if taken in very large quantities, jt 
may havean opposite effect by dilute 
fag the gastric juice; thirdly, it is a 
nutvitive agent—that is, it assists in 
the formation of the solid parts of the 
body, 
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They never talk ' 





MONTST. MICHEL, 


And what is St. Michel? A sanctu- 
aryfrom time immemorial. Its rocky 
summit rising into the air—first 
crowned with Druidical remains, later 
with a Roman temple, and, lastly, 
with a Christian church—has been in 
turn the shrine of the legend, the ro- 
mance, and_ the religion of at least 
twenty centuries. Though not always 
isolated, it was always sacred. The 
remains of the vast forest of Quoque- 
lunde, as_ late as the sixth century, 
still stretched from the mainland to 
the rocky mount. In theseventh cen- 
tury the remnants of it disappeared 
before the inroads of the rapid tide, 
but a wooded slope on the north-east 
side of the island still recalls the an- 
cient homes of the Druids; and the 
earth, in many parts, is riddled 
through and through with countless 
warrens, made by the lineal descend- 
ants,no doubt, of the old forest rab- 
bits of the mainland. As we look up 
at the wondrous pile from the sands, 
and note the mighty walls and towers 
behind which nestles for protection 
the little town, the eye measures those 
ancient granite masses, as solid and 
colossal as the rock on which they 
stand, and is fairly bewildered at the 
abrupt elevation, one above the other, 
of vastle and monastery, until, on the 
summit of the whole, a vast cathedral, 
wonderful to behold even in its deca- 
dence, leaps into the air with flying 
buttress, pinnacle, and spire. And 
who built it, and how was it built? 
We know where the granite came 
from; but ow were the immense 
blocks floated| over from the neighbor- 
ing Rochers de Cancales, hardly visi- 
ble in the remote distance? How 
wero they got across that shallow, 
treacherous tide, or how, when the 
sea went out, were they prevented 
from sinking into the sands? These 
are light matters, as the student of 
St. Michel’s| Mount will soon learn. 
Was not the) great Archangel watch- 
ing over the destinies of his shrine ? 
A string of miracles, a group of shin- 
ing legends, light up the pages of its 
eventful history. As we read far back 
in the past, the colors seem all fresh 
like the gold and azure of the ancient 
missals on the yellow parchment: of 
the monastery itself. The good Bishop 
St. Paterne, of Avranches, (sixth cen- 
tury,) sent through the forest of Quo- 
quelunde | hig band of pious workmen, 
part of the rock, and 
churches to Sts. Sym- 
Stephen, and @ mon- 
. |Seubilion was the first 
abbot, but the Christian legend begins 
only after the washing away of the 
forest in the) seventh century. Then 
it was that St. Michael twice visited 
St. Aubert, (A. D. 708,) Bishop pf Av- 
ranches, and| pointed to the isolated 
rock as hig chosen sanctuary. @®he 
holy man, mistrusting such visions, 
opened his | Bible and meditated on 
St. John’s ie * Beloved, believe 










not every spirit, but try the spirits.’ 
Again he fell asleep, and this time St, 
Michael pushed him roughly with one 
finger on the side of his head, (pulsa- 
tur austerius,) upbraiding him with 
his sluggish incredulity; and: the 
Bishop arose to found a church en- 
dowed with his own lands, and de» 
tined to become one of the most fa- 
mous pilgrimages in Christendom.— 
Good Words. 





AP PLES, 

The Parisians devour 100,000,000 of ap- 
ples every Winter. An eminent French 
physician thinks that the decrease of dys- 
pepsia and bilious affections in Paris is 
owing to the increased consumption of this 
fruit, which he maintains, is an admirable 
prophylactic and tonic, as well as a very 
nourishing and easily digested article of 
food. 





A Missouri murderer has been sen- 
tenced to ninety-nine years in the pen- 
itentiary. 

; ——_—______} 

They have a curious way of deciding law 
snits in North Siam; both parties are put 
under cold water, and the one staying 
longest wins the suit. In this country 
both parties are got into hot water and 
then kept there as long as possible, 





CURIOSITIES FROM THE TOMS OF 


EGYPT. 


William Wackernagel, of the Read- 
ing Pilger, residing at No. 236 North 
Sixth street, while travelling in Egypt 
and Palestine some six years ago, ob- 
tained a number of interesting relics, 
some of them of greatage. Amongst 
the greatest curiosities are some 
twelve or fifteen stones given to him 
by a friend, who obtained them direct 
from some old tombs in Upper Egypt, 
where they had been buried about 
3,500 years. They are of different 
sizes, the largest, rudely cut into a re- 
semblance of the scarabee, or sacred 
“sun bug’ of the ancient Egyptians, 
being about three-fourths of an inch 
long, half an inch wide, and of about 
the same thickness. -It is of a grayish 
green color, and on the lower side of 
the- base upon which the scarabee sits, 
are mystical ancient characters, also 
rudely engraved. The other stones 
are smaller, of different sizes, some 
round and flat, not more than one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and of 
half that thickness. These smaller 
ones are transparent, one somewhat 
resembling a greenish white bead. 
The others are of different colors, pale 
green, black, red, dark green, white, 
dark brown, and grayish brown. A 
white one bears a deeply cut repre- 
sentation of a bird, probably the sa- 
cred “ibis” of the Egyptians; a 
green one bears the figure of a. man, 
and others are inscribed with very dis- 
tinct hieroglyphics. Most of them, 
however, are cut into imitations of the 
sacred scarabee, on a flat base in- 
scribed on the under side with one or 
more hieroglyphics, and all have a 
very ancient appearance. All the 
scarabees are pierced lengthwise, a 
hole large enough to admit a thin 
string ¥ passing under the beetle and 
between it and its base. They were 
evidently worn asa necklace by some 
priest or sorcerer, with whom the sear- 
abee,or beetle, was a popular symbol. 
Some were apparently carved with 
great care,and even the rudest of the 
searabees would at first sight be mis- 
taken for ugly beetles. Some of the 
stones are beautiful in color and 
transparency; the others are lighter 
in weight. More interesting relics 
than these, dating back thousands of 
years, are seldom seen. Mr. Wacker- 
nagel presented two of the scarabees 
to Mrs, J. W. Conrad and Miss 
Florence Deininger, who prize them 
very highly, and will have them set in 
rings or brooches. 

Mr. Wackernagel, who is quite a 
student and a linguist, as well as a 
traveller, has numerous other curiosi- 
ties and relics, among them a whip of 
rhinoceros hide, such as is used by 
slave drivers in the East. This whip 
is about five feet long, tapering from 
the stiff, heavy handle, three-fourths 
of an tinch in thickness, almost to a 
point, about two-thirds, the slender 
portion, being quite flexible. It hasa 
leather thong to pass around the 
wrist and tightly wrapped about the 
handle, forming @ firm grip. This 
whip’ is.a terrible weapon with which 
to inflict punishment, and no doubt 
the poor Israélites in the days of 
Pharaoh often shrunk under the 
blows of their cruel taskmasters. 
There is a modern Egyptian tobacco 
pouch of tanned badger skin, orna- 
mented with beads, much resembling 
similar articles worked by our North 
American Indians, Mr. Wackernagel 
has also a number of Hebrew and 
Arabic ‘books, and some very ancient 
German religious books, some of 
whieh are beautiful specimens of ty- 
pography, binding, and engraving, . 








Tue Russian government is about to 
commence work on a Government railroad 
to extend from Perm, near the Eastern 
border of European Russia, about 1,000 
miles into Siberia, the general course being 
near thatvof the fifty-sixth parallel of North 
latitude. The limit of time for completing 
the work is fixed at five years. 

Se 


Philip Kaufman, aged thirteen, has offi- 
ciated as rabbi in asynagogue at Indian- 
apolis. He has a wonderful voice, speaks 
three languages and is altogether pre- 
eminently precocious, 





WILD HORSE BREAKING, 


A well known traveller, gives the 
following account of the manner.in 
which horses are caught in South 
America. They - are caught with a 
lasso, which is a greased and plaited 
thing, 40 feetin length with a noose 
atone end,and driven into a corral, 
which isa place enclosed with posts. 
Of course the guacho or peon, guoes at 
this sport on the back of a tame ani- 
mal:—‘‘The corral was quite full of 
horses, most of which were young 
ones, about two or three years old. 
The chief guacho, mounted on a 
strong, steady animal, rode into the 
enclosure, and threw his lasso over 
the neck ofa young horse, and drag- 
ged him to the gate. For some time. 
he was’ very unwilling to leaye his 
comrades, but the moment he was out 
ofthe corral his first idea was to gal- 
lop off; however a timely jerk of the 
lasso checked him inthe most effect- 
ual way. 

The peons now ran after him on foot 
and threw a lasso over his fore-legs, 
just above. the fetlock, and twitching 
it, they pulled his legs from under 
him so suddenly thatTI really thought 
the fall he had got had killed him. 
Inan instant a gucaho was seated on 
his head. and_ with his long knife cut 
offthe whole of the mane, while an- 
other cut the hair from the end of his 
tail. This, they told me, was to 
mark that the horse had once been 
mounted. They then put apiece of 
hide in his mouth to serve for a bit, 

d a strong hide halter on his head. 

he guacho who was to mount ar- 
ranged his spurs, which were unusu- 
ally long and sharp, and while two 
men held the horse bythe ears, he put 
on the saddle, which he girthed ex- 
tremely tight. He then caught hold 
of the animal’s ears, and in an in- 
stant vaulted into the saddle,.upon 
which the men who held the halter 
threw the end tothe rider, and from 
that moment, no one seomed to take 
any further notice of him, The horse 
instantly began tojumpin a manner 
which made it very difficult for the 
rider to keep his seat, and quite differ- 
ent from the kick and plunge of our 
English steed. . 

Hovever, the guacho’s spurs soon 
set him agoing, and off he galloped, 
doing everything in his ,ower to 
throw his rider. Another horse was 
immediately brought from the corral, 
and so quick was the operation, that 
twelve guachos were mounted ina 
space which I think hardly exceeded 
an hour. It was wonderful to see the 
different manner in which different 
horses behaved. Some would actually 
scream while the guachos were girth- 
ing the saddles upon their backs. 
Some would instantly lie down and 
roll upon it; while some would stand 
without being held, their legs stiff and 
in unnatural positions, their necks 
half bent toward their tails, and look- 
ing vicious and obstinate; and I could 
not help thinking that I would not 
have mounted one of those for any re- 
ward that could be offered me, for 
they wereinvariably the most diffi- 
cult to subdue. It was now curious to 
look around and see the guachos on 
the horizon, in different directions, 
trying to bring their horses back to 
the corral, which isthe most difficult 
part of their work, for the poor crea- 
tures had been so scared there 
that they were unwilling to return to 
the place. 

It was amusing tosee the antics of 
the horses; they were jumping and 
dancing in various ways, while the 
right arms of guachos were seen flog- 
ging them. Atlastthey brought the 
horses hack apparently subdued and 
broken in. The saddles,and bridles 
were taken off, and the animals trot- 
ted toward the corral, neighing to one 
another, * 





A Lowell saloon keeper recently adver- 
tised a free lunch, and a lady took a 
number of hungry children to his coun- 
ter, and demanded and obtained a free 
meal for all of them. 


A citizen of Orange, Mass., nearly seven- 
ty years old, and worth $8,800, refused to 
pay $2.62 taxes. A few hours in the 
eounty jail, however, caused the old gen- 
tleman to “shell out.” 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES 


INSURANCE, 








The following is a recapitulation of the pub- 
, lie debt statement: ~ 
Wasuineton, March Ist, 1876. 
DEBT BEARING COIN ee haha os 
8i t. DONAS...ceceeereccseeees eee 299, 
Five per cent. bonds....- 67,881,750 00 


Principal...... oeeecseccree.ccvecces $),662,8°4 4 0 00 
Tatened crc erele neck phccbedectey 190 595,200 80 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LaWrUL WONFY. 


Nivy Pension fund at S percent... $1 va 00 
Interest... ....eeceeeee © Seodedvedesobe oud 00 
DeBr ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEAS 8INCE 
et 8 $18,182,080 °6 

Pp; B..s0-Sedobsebetes 3666-85 , 182, 
Beeeeren axes W604 7 


DEBT peanina wo verensst. : 
Old demand an! Legal-tender notes.....  §371,011,518 "0 


Certific ites of Dep: Bit ..cerees ene ebsccere 38,045,000 oo 
Fractional currency.... . +. 45,120,132 47 
Coin certificates.......... 32,915,000 0 





Principal ... . ...- sees, sesses- 
Unclaimed Interest .. sosecccece 
TOTAL ‘DEBT. 
eves ses$2,202 158,457 23 
$0,412,026 47 


case §AST,0E1,976 97 
20,144 84 

Principai. 

luterest 


Total Debt. .....-sescceesceccces onG2s232, 570453 70 
AMOUAT IN THE TREASURY 

$70,935,772 73 

9,529,404 17 





Currency 
Speci+l heposit held t T “resiemprion ‘of 
certificates of haktars as serrey y 





lAWeewerees cee sseseeeee seseeere 3 saenee 00 

Total....-cccrees sees Oe eeeseees eeeces “a7,4 610,176 90 
DEBT Less CASHIN THE TREASURY. 

February Ist, 1876...00++0++ ecocccccene -82,118,233,099 80 




















Maren Ist, 1576 cose. cee pene ceeeesroeee 7,114,960,3 306 8 dowments and reinsurance. +. 182,400 83 ey 
a sore Si) 
Decrease of debt during past month ...... $3,2 72,7 133 Ob) agency CXPCUSES «.+ecceeee . 361,918 06 
Decrease of debt sinve June 30th, 1875;..4.. 18, HAIG 92 advertising and Physicians? » e 
BUNDS I SUED TO PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, IN | Fees. waceresenrs soe «7,591 26 
AWFUL MONEY Taxes, office, an law expenses, 
Prtacipal cunning esr: ted $64,623 512 0) | salaries, printing, &c....+.. 2, ROLE LS— 4,918,085 95 
I t i and not yet a seeeees 616,235 12 
Interest paid by the United Siates. -".~. 30,111,013 06 $30,166,902 69 0 
lomeetiee repiid by the Wraoaperaiton of al str te ASSETS. ¢ 
re | "= ive 
walance of interest ‘id “by the United Cash in Trust Ccmpany, m 
chee b pal a's or 28,417,185 14| “hanks andon hand --...2--.81,768,291 26 43 Pine Street, N. Y., 
~ e sted en New- HAVE FOR SALE, ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 
or 1 stocks 
Lucky 38 THe Basy whose Mamma uses] (inarket value, $7,633,214) . Lea ° 7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT. 
. > : : Real Kstate ....ceecseseserees 7 “ 
Guesy's Sutpnvr Soap, with which to wash the | ona. and mortgages (secured OLTY AND COUNTY wee FIRST-CLASS 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rash,| by real estate, valued at RAILROAD BONDS, 
F . A 3 more than double the am’t AND OTHER © HOICE | SECURITIES 
can annoy the-infant cuticle with which this] joaned, bailding» thereon YING 10 TG 12 PER CENT. 
: <a8 . : : 7,000, ~ 
covling and purifying anti-scorbutie comes in oe ane “the INTEREST ALWAYS. PROMPTLY PAID D. 
; Company as — col- N. B.—Invesiment securities, 2 
daily contact. 5 lateral security)...ceseoe+ss 17,685,597 50 Me Si . = os ies, our speciality for 24 years, 
Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown. | (oans on existink licies, (the -- : 
Cause—Hri1’s Hate Dye. reserve held by the Company GAS STOCKS. 
on these policies amounts to 
$4,090,586). ..ccceeececeres 885,728 88 N. Ve MU QUAL. csi scccccccceccssscccs cooces NOW Vork 
Quarterly and semi-annual MANHATTA ..sNew York 
NEW YORK BANKERS. premitims on existiog pot: WEI ROPOLITAN eee. Brooklyn 
cies, due subsequent to Ja CITIZENS’ wee e vee . Newa' 
; uary Ist, 1876.....0006 + 463,269 64 PEOPLE'B.0e ». Jersey City 
Premiums on existing policies me Piz LENS .. .-« Brooklyn 
8 ’ in courseot trangeigeen ond PEOPLE'S. , 0.0. cecesecesoes sooseeoe... Albany 
colléction (estimated reserve 5 
‘ on these policies $320,000, in- TRUST COMPANIES STOCKs. 
B ANEKERS cluded in habilities).... 1%, 341 54 UNITED STATES, 
? Agents’ | alances.. 27,111 49 


49 WALL STREST, N. Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seciettres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


—~ Dividends and Coupons Collected. 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WiILLIAM2, 
RB. PD, SRINNER 


WALTER T. HATOA, NATIL W. T. —— 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


34 Wall. seth “EW YORK, 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over t\e counter,in lots to suit customers ai 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements made with Bank and 





Duusers. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 

ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 

THEY ALSO ISiUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THis i: ‘Ov EXC Y AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 


BILL: EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRiTATMW aND 
TRELAND 








THE 


Canapian Bank OF Commence. 


CapitaL___-.---.---+.$6,000,000 Gold 
Geist as ce $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


c 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L, WHITE, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT|New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


‘| 3464348 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Vet Cash Yash Assets, 
$27,145,777 51 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities...... $6,069, $1 
Interest received and accrued. t, are Pe 34-~- 7,939,661 15 
ee 


$35,085,438 66 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death.....+e+eees «+ $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned ~™ emi- 
ums on canceled policic .... 2,431,696 96 


Life annuities, mature! en- 


Amount of N 
January Ist, 1875 








Accrued iuterest “to ‘January 
Ist. 1876, on investments... £57,130 86- 30,166,902 6% 


Excess of market value ot securities over cost. 479,052 '5 
Cash Assets Jan, 1, 1876_$30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS; 
Adjusted losses dues quent 
to January Ist, 187 sees $308,165 00 
Renorted losses awaiting proof, 
KCreeercccrccececsseccccsees 144598 66 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies ; participat- 
ing insurance at 4 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at 5 per cent. 
Barlisle net premium........ 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent labil- 
ity to Tontine Dividend 
Fund over and above a four 
per cept. reserve on existing 


pobeies of that class.......2 308,138 81--28,146,298 9: 


$2,499,656 73 
From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Boara 


of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend, avati- 
ible on settlement of next annual p: 


Divisible Surplus 


to P 


? 


A. J. E. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


AND 

Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 

Gas and Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Soldi 

Special Attention given to Securities of 

Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 


ee ee ae ea 


HOTCHKISS & BURNHAM. 
COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 
36 Broad Street, New York. 


Sold on Margin or for Cash. 


Branch, offices, in, Firra Avenve and 
Winosor Horets, connected by our pri- 
vate Telegraph line. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
















| bound in elegant cloth. 


Stocks, Bonds, and and Gold Bought and|’ 


‘i, | Established 1842, 


VICK’S | 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. They are 
planted bya million ple in America, and 
the result is, beautiful Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables, A Priced Catalngue sent free to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beantifal work of the kind in the 
world. It contains vearly 150 pages, hundreds 
of fine illustrations. and rour Crromo Piatis 
or Fiowers. beartifully drawn and colored from 
nature, Price 35 cta in paper covers ; 65 cts, 





> , ar s 
Vick’s Floral Guide. 
‘This is a beautifal Quarterly Journal, tinely 
illustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 


25 ots. for the year. The first numb r for 1576 
ust issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥e 


Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, ” 


New Sorts by Mail. 
Plants of the newest and finest im- 
proved sorts, carefully packed and pre- 
paid by mail. My collection of Strawber 
ries took the fitst premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, in Boston, last sea: 
son. I grow nearly 100 varicties, tho 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American andi 
imported kinds. Priced descriptive Cata- 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 
Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 
C C The Truc Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
J» or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
er 100, $5 per 1 ,000. Wholesale Cata- 
ogue to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 
RK. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 



















—————$—$—— 
ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 


@@ Luk tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 









FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST. 
MERCANTILE. 


CENTRAL. 
NATIONAL, 
UNION. 
REAL ESTATE, 


Bought and Sold by 
W. C. NOYES, 4 & 6 Pine Street, N. Y. 


MARTIN LEWIS, 


Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
ind Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 


Tix Loans Necotiatep. 
REFERS, BY FERMISSION, TO Messrs. M,. K. Jesup, Paton 


« Co., New ; ssrs. Soutter & o., New York; 


Sobn 8. Norris, ae » President First Navional Bank, Bal- 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National bank 
Baltimore. 





48 Pine Street, NEW YORK. 





ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment, if the policy-holders so elect. 





During the year, 7,029 policies have been issued, in- 
juring $21,964,199, 

TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. ROOTH, 
DAViD Dows, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
‘SAAC C. KENDALL, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL 8. MILLFR, C. R. BOOERT, M.D, 
fOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WM H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
JOUN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


ORNELIUS R, BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 


Examiner 











Buysand Sells Sterling 
Commercial 


grant Credits, 
: a | HARP 
5. B- GOADBY. 


rad ere, 
ther Banking c 
tts | agente. ( 


-_ 


HARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
Assistant Medicul Examiner, 


T. R. AGNEW, 


_ Formerly of Murray and, Greenwich. 








| BEORGIA : FLORIDA: 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe he 
Moaniro News, published at Savannah, Ga. Daily, $10, 
Weekly, 42 pit woum, Advertisers desing cui tumers 
in these States should use its ©lumns. 
oaper in the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on rece ipt of 
scents, Address J. Hl. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga, 


Also, in State, City and County Bonds. | 


It as the best | 
| VIVE POTILARS PER ANNUM in Advance 












Any coler sent id, on i 
=A of Two Kilawe oy es 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Vo 
GB™ Send tor Circula :containine 
tewtonials, 


















~ ABERD kEN 
*| Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5 tree on board 

sbip, for any port of America. . 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REANT'FUL, 
Plans and Prices free from JOHN W. LUGE 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INS GRANCR 








| ts Published Every Saturday bv 
| JOHN HILLYER, 


| 14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW ‘YORK CI'’y 














profit, HE’S 








THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Crocer! 


For the Finest Teas, s, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y, 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE MAN. 


THE NO. is 39%, 
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THE ALBION. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE, 








ANCHOR LINE. 
CARR YING U. 8S. MAIL, 
iNew York and Glasgow 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y-: 


TAcecaccoes 000 _ ~~ = bh 11, at 6 30 *, M, 
5 iam ‘Saturday, reb 18. at LA. M 
CALIFORNIA . . Saturday, March 25, at 3 P. M. 
ANCHORIA.... Satu ay, April 1, at 1L A.M. 


RATES OF risssen¥0 GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 


LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST? : 
Cabin Passage—Q65, $75 and $80, currency. 
INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 

@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 


Send for circulars, givi 
pany’s offices, 7 Dowling Geoen, New Youu. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente. 


ng turther information, to Com- 


ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 





[INSURES AGAINST 
Intanp Navication Risks, 


payable in England. 











EstasiisHep 1840, 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
week 


CUN ARD LINE. 


FS ne Bate A Seon every Tuesdays. 
Rates of Passage: 

PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 

PR. A Srcampeve ne’ Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 

— First Class, 15, 17 and 


eee according to accom: 


modation. 


FROM NEY YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL.) 


First oo $50, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 


Retura Tickete on favorable terms 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 


at lowest ra! 
io from sol and Queenstown and 
at rates. 
pos re given for Belfast, Glasgow 
cad other ports on the Continant am 


| 


Havre, Ant 
* oor Fragnt and fain 
Ope ima’ = at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
tng, CHAS. G, FRANCKLYN, Aone. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


Le 


























New York every 





Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
3. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 


A. A. BAVEN, Third Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE) 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


| Cabin posmage, applyatthe Company's 119 BROADWAY, -¥. ¥., 


Uorner of Cedar Street. 





NIW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 














MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAR, 


MaRINE AND 


And will ivsue Policies making Loss 


{ts Assets tor the Security of its 


The profits of the papnanna revert to| ug" 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 


FINANCIAL CARDS. 











25th Annual Report 


--OF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1875, 
for Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... ..$1,436,3)0 17 
Por Interest..ccoce cc-cccoccs secccene «+ 586,843 93 
For Lnterest, &o., a0crued...:..0+ «+ se-covee 





$2,335,486 05 
Disbursements. 
Paid for C:aims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUIIOS. oecesccrsceeecereccce $790,481 07 
@md for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
exes, ani Interest on Divi- 








Gend, BO _..seccseessisocsess 499,933 20 
Total amount returned 
to Felloy-betdens, $1,290,394 97 
Salaries, 
Taxes, aoa Examiners’ 
‘Fees, Commissions......... 230,607 3) 
$1,620,991 96 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
end on hand. stecceverecccoee $55,868 75 


Bands and Mortgages, and Ta- 
terest accrued on Bame,..... 5,676,007 85 


304,538 90| - 





i The Cards of respectable Banks, 
Bankers and Broxers, will be inserted 
in ne arian, on favorable terms. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 
AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 


59 Liberty "Street, 
MORTON, BLISS & CO,, 
Bank 


3 Broad ‘Street, 
FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster, Ludlow & Co., 


Barfizers, 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
and Aust, Texas. 


Greonebaum, Brothers & Oo., 


nkers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Ce., 





















































on eecee Bankers, 
a cael per ome vee 25 Nassau Street. 
Sta Boe0cetcce. co ccees x 
Pa Bt enc ‘ame J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Quarterly and nnual 
= AB Cane Bankers, 
| te er 21 Broad Street. 
collection and —" 
Temporary” isis on” "Siocks ams H. 0. Williams & Co., 
«ae Seouritien 5:30, 09. 904,811 84 Bankers, 
other pro soccisece vo 49 Wall Street. 
—namenroee WOLOPNAED 00 
Goss Assets__....___.. $10,009,943 34 ENGLAND, 
HENRY STORES, President, 
semaine ion. | TAR GITE BAME, 
& N. STEBBING, Actasry. Lonpon, Eve 
Egrokes.” | Asst Secretaria. KENTUCKY. 





“OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 











Morton, Green. & -Quiclev, 






















































































r ° requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
TAPSCO D's Outstaading Gréshiume dée' 1, INSURANCE COM PANY Lanna Ky, 
° on F . Exchan " IBZ d.cccccccesccccocccesecccs $88,973 19 ; ; 
Emigrati and . Prestump gue : 
ace od beri ea cae 35 WALL STREET, V.Y.| __ LOUISIANA. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 86 NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIR? E. H, LEVY, 
of the Company on the Sist L ber, 187', is published Broker, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN | This Company has issued no Policies, ex | ,. gntormity with the provisions of its Charter: New Organs, La. 
and LaVEREOOL. ont maar Stor £1 magna cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. Ouistanding premiums December nite 1974.. $224,717 79 
wards, av elm @ \ ’ receiv om Jan t 
GOCE AND ent WALEM Wined at the towers bares vst! oe o risks have beon taken upon HULLS | "SEibtr sist, ISfoescscseseeeeneee. WW6ss1 se) _MARYLAND, 
OF VESSELS. —-—— + See _ 3 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & co., Premiums marked of 0 1 during the . Total Premiums..... weeenvee SLAG Th WM. FISHER. & SONS, 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK, ta for Lome oes enses, aad feruore.p 9919,587 1 | oe tate be poitlins sii from Jemeery, woe, LG pare" and Brokers, 
: ey Re’ ess ’ Coy Decem py 
WATION AL LINE OF STE AMERS during the same ad coeces a a¥701, 388 80 TOLER PHEMIUNMB ++... erveee--eeeee — G1t 2d U8 ALTIMORE, Mp. 
WA kKeturn Premiums.... §64,6 71 08 we ee 9°17, 718 ry 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. | rue company 1.48 THE FOLLOWING assets ; | P* the same nett he i Laan, Come MASSACHUSETTS. 
Qinals 08 BamReccce.ncccceccasey +$59,139 23 eoccescccccccvecccceccscsscccccess 898,005 17 Aira oie eae 
useones United States and other stocks. see 7 ia pan ape earn gap THOMAS A LEE & HILL, 
” This Company ta! Bisk of Insurance (upto $500,- | Loans on Stocks, drawing interest 176,250 io $229,113 13 
+00 in gold) aS cock, wr its oi er thus giving Passen- $717.686°73 cash dividend to stockhoidere, Stock Brokers, 
gers the best possi and avoidance | Premium Notes and Bills Receivavle..... 36,009 §3| Adgust Ist..... eeerecce eccccece $25,00 00 ban Boston, Mass 
of ‘danger at sea Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums. 126,646 63 a 
‘he most souther! y route has always been adopted by | Reimsurance and Claims due the Company, Paid cash redate ment to dealers. $137,205 1 i 
eben to avoid —— HEADLAND. estimated @t.ee. essere. Seereeeceeccens _Taeie 2 2 Tk Company hoa the foto bo a PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tope by scseeceesf¥fl CANADA. .c.c0000+ Total Assets... sesecesesesecosssences §1,008,301 15 Usell ta banks Va ncoreecenee- 1a $9,876 18 =—— 
— Tite Suen 31X PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer | other Stocks... .--+,...seex 418,959 00 Bowen & F Ox, 
++ 8876 ND... <0»-».3441 | tificates of Profits will be paid'to the holders thereof, of ot | Prema on inve mente eee Ty 28.66 Steck Broke 
DENMARK ... 2. My EWI Nsen.e-...22.2sca04o [Jer lega representatives, on and after TUESDAY, th of colletionen  waensene 418617 al PHILADELPHIA "Pa. 
One ot a steamers wil igave men 5 ork every | !st day of February next. Re-igeut a pe ee anc salvage due, and _ me e 
i eenstow : 7 p> other compameeseessee. 7 sa 
Wetnesiay, erat eve’ A, etnmstor rm = te A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared Caldwell, Cryder & Co., 
New en oe cad the Focete cin eee ~~ oo $1,028 628 08 (Successors to Luoxp Catpw+i1 & Co.), 
sewer eee eeeeeeteee . WW may be er pa. le , 
eeteiee.s "assaf be —— pate, certificates for which will be issued on and afte ~ Spee Hanne Soe ot Shek eal rp a BANKERS, 
reduced prices. TUESDAY, the ith day of April next. Se ener TUKSDAY, Fe ist, 187 TYRONE CITY, 
to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, By order of the Board BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, ee TRUSTEES: 
Aatwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- JAMS FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY TEXAS. 
e Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the raver ees: wo Mo Canee 2. 0a 
ma leaving {N son K. MYERS, THvus, B MERRICK, RO a . 
Pree arog are bullt in water-ghi simepatemcntinsd Ik Ub. OLAV LIN, n WALL, | TAM wat BeMAY YAR RAGUET & FRY, 
are spar-decked, atfording every con for the com- . H. GILLESPIE, GBO Ma YER, 1 am, —_ ~)4 £ 
fort of p ng speed, safety and com- :: 8. “BARNES, WALTER H. LEWIS, JAS. D. abs TOWARD MERRITT Bankers, 
fast. with coonomy. JOUN A. BARTOW, = GKORGE W. SMITHS | SLL WURRA ANGEL T. WI MARSHAL "Texas 
é£v* turther patpoulers amely 0 at the Company’s office, Yt | TAYLOR, Beeey D. ROLPH, SiMe te nome Y, D | a A L, 
~ . . OLA 5 * ry . 
esiiaiwat Mani, |ADRE OU, wise mas, [eel 6 Ra Wu!” | JOHN TWOMIG & CO., 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, RICHARD P. BRUEF, WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., PAUL N. SPOFFOR ' Bankers 
3 ¥ “RAN ; AROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGIAS, . 
For NASSAU, N. | pt gh Ny STEPHEN LE MEMOHANT | J0@R®2 WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, San Antonio, Texas. 
: he U.8- and British Mails. | {#80 ¥. Mores, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, | HENRY J. SCUDDER, RAENKY DeRIVEaA, 
Carryine the U.8- and British Mails: |p poyas Hace, TOWNSEND DAY13. ELLWOOD WALTER, President. VIRGINIA. 
ROP OHN. K MYERS, President. ARCH. G. NOATGOMERY, Jr., | — = — 
The next departures will be_as follows : JOHN. K. *“ _ ___Vice-President.| 4, H. MAURY & CO 
From New Yor’, via Savannah, March 11 and March 18. TILOMAS HALE, Vice-President. ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, » ; ve 
From Savannab.....+--e+eses-- »Maveh 15and March 22, Second ¥ 4 St k —— 
MURRAY, FERRIG& CO., 62 South Street, New Yors, Wuovessy Powsrtt, Secretary, fucewown, A. 





CO, J. DESPARD, Seoretary. 





